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ABSTRACT 
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INTOOBUOTON 



This is the third Metropolitan Lift Survey of the American 
Tmchm If represents an ongoing commitment to research that will bring teachers 
views to the attention of the American public and policymakers. 

Since the publication of A Nation at Risk in 1983, the mo- 
mentum has not slackened for improving American education. Indeed, debate has 
spread and consensus seems to be gathering among teachers, state and local educa- 
tional policymakers, business and government leaders on what can and should be 
done to improve reaching conditions* 

The focus of the educational reform movement continues to 
be on the teacher. Challenged by impending teacher shortages, many groups of 
educational reformers have developed innovative approaches to enhancing career 
advancement for teachers. One such group is the Girnegie Forum on Education 
and the Economy. Other groups that have also recently released important reports 
on educational reform include the Council for Economic Development, the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, the National Governors Association and the 
Holmes Group. These task forces cf government, corporate, and educational lead- 
ers successfully reached consensus on proposals to restructure and professionalize 
teaching. 

While momentum builds for these innovative responses to 
the complex problems within the school system, reformers face the challenge of 
actually implementing changes. 

As these new reforms will touch on all individuals involved 
in the educational process — not just teachers — Metropolitan Life in the third 
year of its survey of teachers has expanded its survey efforts to include the educa- 
tional leadership of our country. This survey marks the first time that comprehen- 
sive information from all strata of the education establishment has been gathered 
on many of the innovative reforms debated currently. 

Thus, the 1986 survey measures perceptions and opinions 
at each major level of public education, from the individual classroom, through 
intermediate administrative levels, up to the highest levels of educational policy- 
making in the fifty states. It reveals where each key group stands on many of 
the crucial problems facing education today. Included in this years survey are: 

* Teachers 

* School principals 

* District superintendents 

® State and local union officers of the American Federation of Teachers and the 
National Education Association 

* State education officials, including commissioners of education, heads of state 
boards of education, and governors 1 aides who deal with education 

* State legislators who lead their chambers or serve on education committees 

* Deans of colleges of education 
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This year! survey analyzes teachers and educational leaders 
views about the structure of the teaching profession itself, and about ways to re- 
structure that profession in the future. In this report* 

• Teachers and educational leaders say what role they believe teachers should 
hgv$ in school management and the extent to which they feel teachers actually 
do hope such a role today* 

• Teachers and educational leaders rate the job performance of other key par- 
ticipants in public education: principals, superintendents, school beards, 
state education officials, union officers, deans of education colleges, and par- 
ents of school-age children, 

• Teachers and leaders offer their priorities for the next round of educational 
reform, 

• Teachers and leaders give their views on several of the specific reforms that are 
either new bein^ tried around the country or are on the drawing boards, 
including: 

• Career ladder programs; 

• Mentor-teacher programs; 

• Merit pay systems; 

Their responses offer — - for th^ first time ~- details about the specific aspects 
of each reform that teachers and leaders either like or dislike, 

• Teachers evaluate proposals to increase collegiality and to reduce isolation in 
the workplace* 

» Teachers tell of their experience with restrictions on economic mobility be- 
tween districts that have traditionally existed in education; and they react to 
proposals that would make it easier to move from one school district to 
another, 

No other survey has taken such a comprehensive view — 
from the ground up — of the issues feeing education today. 

Survey Method 

The survey is based on interviews with 1,602 teachers and 
702 leaders. All interviewing conducted by telephone between April 29 and 
June 30 f 1986. Every public school teacher from kindergarten through grade 12 
had an equal chance of being drawn into the sample of teachers. Leaders were 
drawn randomly from lists that were in every case the best enumeration that could 
be located for each particular leadefthip population. The detailed survey meth- 
odology, including information on response mm% and the statistical reliablity of 
the samples, is provided in Appendix A* Appendix B includes the two survey 
questionnaires. 
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Notes on Reading the Tables 

An asterisk (*) on a table signifies a value of less than one- 
half percent (0*5%). A dash ( — ) represents a value of zero, Percentages may not 
always add to 100% because of computer rounding, multiple answers from respon- 
dents, or the elimination of "no answers." 

Public Release of the Survey Findings 

All Louis Harris and Associates surveys are designed to ad- 
here to the cede of standards of the Council of American Survey Research Organi- 
zation! (CASRO) and the code of the National Council of Public Polls (NCPP). 
Because data from this survey will be released to the public, any release must stip- 
ulate that the complete report is also available, rather than simply an excerpt from 
the survey findings, 

Project Responsibility 

The director of this project at Louis Harris and Associates 
was Michael R, Kagay, Ph*D, , Vice President. He worked under the overall su- 
pervision of Louis Harris, Chairman, Stuart Leichenko, Research Associate, as- 
sisted in all aspects of the project, 

Louis Harris and Associates gratefully acknowledges the 
contributions of many individuals to this project. Our colleagues at Metropolitan 
Life and Program Planners, Inc, , in particular, did a great deal to set and to keep 
our sights in the right direction. However, responsibility for the findings and for 
their interpretation rests solely with Louis Harris and Associates, 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



This summary provides an overview of the results of the sur- 
vey* Many findings described in the tody of the report do not appear in this sum- 
mary Interested readers should examine the body of the report to understand the 
foil findings of this third Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher. 

Consensus on Dealing With An Emerging Teacher Shortage 

Both teachers and all leadership groups take very seriously 
the possibility of a future teacher shortage, A consensus exists on what ought to be 
done to stem the exodus from the teaching profession and the short-fall of new 
teachers, 

1* Fifty- five percent of Americanteachers have at some 
time_seriou§ly_ considered leaving teachingjp_gQ_iato_sp_me_other occupation * 
This represents a small but statistically significant increase from the 51% regis- 
tered in the previous Metropolitan Life Survey one year earlier. One possible reason 
is that job satisfaction among teachers has also declined — by seven percentage 
points over the past two years since the first Metropolitan Life Survey 

2* Among the educational leaders who take the im p end" 
ing^hortage^most seriQus^ are deans of education colleges (89%) — who train 
new teachers rr* and state education officials (84%) — who certify new teachers . 
Over 60% of all other leadership groups also think that the coming teacher short- 
age will be "very" serious or "somewhat" serious in their own particular school or 
district or state* 

3i Teachers and leaders gf e i n strong agreement that fl^ 
nancial incentives are t he_key Jp_reduc]ng_ the shortage of teachers - By more 
than 80% , teachers and all leadership groups agree that providing decent salaries 
is essential to attracting and retaining good teachers. By more than 70%, teachers 
and all leadership groups believe that providing increased compensation to begin- 
ning teachers is particularly necessary And by more than 70% , teachers and all 
leadership groups believe that providing increased overall financial support to the 
public school system is essential, 

Evaluating Educational Reforms 

Teachers and educational leaders are virtually unanimous on 
the need for providing financial incentives to improve the situation feeing teach- 
ers. But consensus begins t u faseak down once we turn to specific means of achiev- 
ing the goals. In particular, disagreement exists on the value and impact of several 
types ol performance-based pay reforms legislated in many states. 

1- Both teachers and educacionalieaders are very enthu^ 
siasjic _about "men tor. teacher" programs . Mentor teacher programs designate 
certain teachers to perform special one-on=one professional coaching for other 
teachers, 

Forty-four percent of American teachers are familiar with 
such programs, and 82% of this group are in favor of the programs, while 15% are 
opposed. Over 80% of every leadership group favor mentor teacher programs. 
Both teachers and leaders strongly believe that such programs improve the skills of 
new teachers and provide valuable coaching even for experienced teachers. 
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2* Teachers who are familiar with M merit p ay" s ystems are 
strongly Opposed to them, wherea s leaders tend to be divided over merit p ay. 
Merit pay systems select a certain number of teachers as meritorious, and then pay 
them a greater amount of money with no change in their duties, 

Seventy-two percent of American teachers are familiar with 
such systems, and 71% of them are opposed to the systems, while just 26% are in 
favor. Teachers feel wry strongly that the means of selecting meritorious teachers 
ate not objective, and that such systems create artificial distinctions among 
teachers, 

A majority of principals (55%) and an overwhelming major- 
ity of union officers (97%) agree with teachers in opposing merit pay But nearly 
three-quarters of the deans (73%) favor merit pay, and bam majorities of superin- 
tendents (51%), state legislators (50%), and state education officials (52%) are in 
favor of merit pay 

Arguments in favor of merit pay receive only modest sup- 
port from teachers, but considerable support from all the leadership groups (ex- 
cept union officers), Fifty percent of teachers (and 7% of union leaders) believe 
that merit pay systems provide valuable incentives for teachers to improve their 
performance. But over 60% of each of the other leadership groups agree with this 
pro-merit pay argument. Forty-eight percent of teachers (and just 9% of their 
union leaders) agree that merit pay systems recognize and reward outstanding 
quality teachers. But over 70% of each of the other leadership groups believe this 
argument in favor or merit pay 

3. Teachers who are familiar_with "career ladder" p ro- 
grams are closely divided in their jud gments at the present time, whereas mrref 
educational l eaders are in favor of career ladders . Career ladder programs divide 
teaching into different jobs, and then provide different ranks and different salaries 
according to the level of responsibility 

Only 39% of American teachers are actually familiar with 
such programs, and they split 49% in favor and 46% opposed. All leadership 
groups have a solid majority in favor of career ladders, except for union officers, 
who are 66% opposed. Those most In favor are state education officials (90%) and 
college deans (87%). 

When it comes to the question of whether teachers have 
any real say in the development and operation of career ladder programs, most 
teachers and their union leaders think not, while other leadership groups are more 
optimistic, 

4* Teachers' views differ from leaders* views about the 
impact of educational refor ms to date . These differences reflect the disagree- 
ments we have seen over performance-based pay Several of the leadership groups 
are twice as likely as teachers to think that the impact of educational reforms to 
date have been positive for teachers. Conversely, teachers are twice as likely as 
some of the leadership groups to see the impact of reforms so far as negative for 
teachers. However, many leaders must recognize this situation, since perfor- 
mance-based pay is frequently cited by leaders as the reforms already in place that 
needs to be changed or modified in the future. 

Changing the Structure of the Teaching Profession 

Teachers and educational leaders also support the restructur- 
ing of their profession in several other areas such as economic mobility, profes- 
sional certification, and relations in the workplace. But disagreement arises when 
it comes to the financial implications of some of the reforms. 
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L Sp ecialty certification boards are currentl y ^upportetj 
by a narrow ma j ority of American teachers and by many jeadership ^rQups * 
These boards — like those already in place in other professions such as accounting, 
architecture, and law — are one of the major ways proposed to restructure teaching 
in order to raise standards, and increase professionalism. 

Fifty-two percent of teachers are in favor, while 4 10 are op- 
posed, Similarly, most of the leadership groups have a majority in favor of spe- 
cialty certification boards. Union officers (70%) and deans of colleges of education 
(61%) are especially in favor. However, school principals are evenly divided at this 
time, as are the state education officials who presently have responsibility for cer- 
tifying teachers, 

2* Teache rs are, convinced (72%) that Increased _galar y 
should be given to those teachers who gain such c ertifica tion* ^nd jfag y atsoJae^ 
lieve (81%) that jhe_cost of any advanced training needed for certification 
should be reimbursed rather than p aid for by Individual teachers . Each lead- 
ership group agrees that increased salary should be given to teachers who gain cer- 
tification. But most leadership groups tend to be split over who should pay the 
cost of any needed training. 

Teachers and leaders remain open at the present time to vari- 
ous possible ways in which such certification boards might be used, 

3* Teachers_are virtually unanimou s (99%) that jheir jiotal 
years of teaching exp erience should be recognized with thexrorjes ponding _gal* 
y y .when they move from one district to another , Majorities believe that giving 
full salary credit for total years of past service would have several positive benefits, 
including encouraging those who have left teaching to return to the classroom, 
and atfracting teachers into high shortage geographic areas. But teachers also rec- 
ognize that there might be some drawbacks in some school districts (in poorer dis- 
tricts, for instance) if the economic mobility of teachers were to be increased via 
portability of seniority, salary, and benefits, They also recognize that popular dis- 
tricts might become top-heavy with senior teachers, who are clustered at the up- 
per end of the salary scale* This could drive up costs in such districts. 

One reason that teachers feel so strongly about this topic is 
that a majority of American teachers (55%) have at some time during their career 
changed from one district to another, and 3 out of every 10 have been personally 
affected by constraints that have traditionally existed on teachers* economic mobil- 
ity Sixteen percent of all teachers say they have lost salary credit during a shift 
between school districts. Another 13% say that at some time they decided not to 
shift districts because of fear that they might lose salary credit. Among those who 
have experienced salary loss, the median annual loss was $1,800 (not necessarily in 
1986 dollars since many losses were in years past prior to inflation). 

Leaders are not as strongly convinced as are teachers that 
total years of past experience should be recogniEed in a career move. While 85% of 
teachers are "strongly" committee! to this principle, only 40% to 50% of the su- 
perintendents, legislators, college deans, and state education officials also agree 

Working Conditions 

1* American teachers. strong ly qnppnrr gtep^ ttx kv^prckvm 
working conditions by increasing collepiality and reducing isolation m_ the 
workplace « The top-rated measure is having a formal system, such as "teacher 
centers;* where teachers can get help and ideas from other teachers and 
administrators. 
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2, Teachers are also concerned about class size and work- 
load, which govern the extent to whirh they can effectively deliver rheir pro- 
fessional services to individual students , Sixty-eight percent of teachers say their 
class size is too large. The median number of students in a classroom today is re- 
ported to be 25, while teachers say that the median number of students that a rea- 
sonable class ought to contain is 21, This means that the typical teacher feels that 
a reduction in class size of 16% is needed for effective teaching. 

Participating in School Management 

A major aspect of the teaching profession, as with any pro- 
fession, is how the workplace is managed and who participates in important deci- 
sions. When it comes to the principles of school managements teachers and all 
leadership groups share a consensus on involving teachers in school decision-mak- 
ing. But when it comes to specific roles within the school s the consensus breaks 
down. Teachers and leaders differ in the degree to which they are committed to 
particular types of teacher participation, and some leadership groups are much 
more in agreement with teachers than are others. 

1. Ninet y-seven p ercent of teac hers and over 90% of all 
leadership group s think that school districts should have a team ap proach to 
school management. Many teachers feel that current reality fells short of this 
goal. Fifty percent of teachers think that their district jually does have team 
management now. But many more principals (86%) and superintendents (93%) 
believe that team management already exists today 

2. Teachers demand — and leaders support ^ the Hippest role for teachers in 
those areas of sch ool life that are academic, pedago gical, and studen t-related . 
Ninety-seven percent of teachers, and strong majorities of all leadership groups 
think that teachers should have a major role in choosing textbooks. Seventy-three 
percent of teachers and majorities of all leadership groups (except state legislators) 
think that teachers should have a major role in designing and conducting in-ser- 
vice training. And 73% of teachers and a majority of all leadership groups think 
teachers should have a major role in disciplining students. All groups say that cur- 
rent reality fells short of the desired goal in these three areas. But in general higher 
actual teacher participation is seen as existing in these pedagogical areas than in 
other aspects of school management, 

3^ Teachers s how somewhat less demand for — and man y 
leaders offer even less support for — teacher participation in tasks that are tra- 
ditional ly_the .esponsibility of administrators. About 40% of teachers and less 
than 30% of most leadership groups (except union officers and, sometimes, deans 
of education) think teachers should be involved in administrative tasks such as as- 
signing students and scheduling classes, selecting new principals, and deciding 
budget allocations. Here, too, all groups agree that the current reality fells short 
of the desired goal. But principals and superintendents see more teacher participa- 
tion as already existing, than do teachers themselves or any other leadership 
group, 

4, Teachers are least keen on partiripaHngjn^p^pi^F^ 
view. Three in ten or fewer want to be involved in hiring new teachers or in eval- 
uating their teaching colleagues. Although no leadership group has a majority in 
favor of peer review for teachers, union officials and deans tend to favor this kind of 
participation more than teachers do themselves. 
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5. Union^officers and college deans see lass p rogress to 
date to ward achieving these_obiectives than teachers themselves p resently per- 
ceive . Union officers and college deans are r in a sense, a vanguard who are dissat- 
isfied with the status quo, and pressing for a significantly restructured teaching 
profession in the future. 

6« Princi p als and superintendents also think^hat teach= 
ers alread y play a greater role than the teachers currentl y p erceive themselves 
as playing. This makes principals and superintendents relatively satisfied with the 
status quo, and less enthusiastic about the need for future change in this area 5 

Participants Rate Each Other's Performance 

Teachers and the six leadership groups were invited to rate 
the job performance of ten participants in public education. Several important 
patterns emerged, 

L Of ten t yp es of participants in p ublic education at all 
levels, classroom teachers receive the highest _ratjngs in term s of their j ob- pec* 
formance . School principals ranked second among the ten types of participants in 
terms of how well they are perceived to be performing their role. In general, the 
highest ratings tend to go to those participants in public education who are the 
closest to the students. 

2, State legislators who _serve on education committees 
and^pe_Q p le_Jn theg overnor's office w ho deal with e djjcAtlo^tencLto_be_ rated 
ratfier_unfavorably_bv_teachejs_^_and some leadership grou p s_concur . Of courses 
such officials in a states capital city are inevitably distant from typical classroom 
teachers. Some of the leadership groups who might be expected to have more first- 
hand contact with these two leadership groups rate legislators and governors 1 aides 
more highly But, even so, several of the leadership groups still give less than 50 
percent positive marks to these key state policymaking and policy-setting 
officials, 

3* Parents of school-age children receive some of the 
lowest mar^^rom^eachej's and from many of the leadershi p grou ps . Parents 
are not perceived to be performing the role they should play in the education of 
their children. 

4* Union officers reeeive the_most widel y_var ying marks from other p artici^ 
pants . Union officers receive positive marks from 67% of teachers, who rank 
them third from the top in job performance, just behind principals. But this level 
is about 20 points higher than the rating given to union officers by the other lead- 
ership groups. It should be noted that teachers who say they are actually members 
of the AFT or NBA give even higher marks — 73% positive — to union officials. 

In any effort to restructure the teaching profession, many of 
these participants will have to work with each other. So it is important for all 
groups to understand the mutual images that they presently hold of one another 
It is particularly important that teachers and principals have confidence in each 
other — since they will necessarily have to work closely on a frequent basis. 
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CHAP11R 1: CONCERN OVER A FUTURE 
TEACHER SHORTAGE 



Teachers Contemplate Leaving Their Profession 

Since one year ago, the percentage of American teachers 
who have at some time seriously considered leaving teaching to go into some other 
occupation has increased to 55% from 51% (Table H). This represents a statis- 
tically significant increase between the 1985 and 1986 Metropolitan Life Surveys of 
the American Teacher. 

A possible reason for the shift is that teachers' job satisfac- 
tion has declined by seven percentage points over the past two years, Forty percent 
of American teachers said they were "very" satisfied with their jobs in the 1984 
Metropolitan Lift Survey of the American Teacher, while just 33% said the same in the 
new 1986 survey 

Twenty-seven percent of teachers say they are M likely" to 
leave the teaching profession for a new occupation within the next five years. This 
level is almost exactly the same as that reported in the previous survey Fourteen 
percent of all teachers say they are likely to leave within the next two years. This 
question was asked for the first time in the latest survey 

As discovered in last years survey and confirmed this year, 
male teachers are slightly more likely than are female teachers to contemplate leav- 
ing. Single teachers , and teachers who are married to a spouse who does not have a 
paying job, are most likely to say they might leave, Those teachers who are mar- 
ried to a spouse with a paying job are least likely to report that they might leave, 

Leaders View a Possible Teacher Shortage 

Educational leaders take the impending shortage quite se- 
riously Over 60% of each leadership group thinks that the coming teacher short- 
age will be "very" serious or "somewhat" serious in their own particular school or 
district or state (Table 1-2). Union leaders (54%) and deans of education colleges 
(57%) are most likely to think the shortage will be "very" serious. 

Over 90% of each group of leaders believes that the salaries 
that teachers get will be a major factor contributing to the shortage. Approx- 
imately the same proportion of each group also think that opportunities in other 
fields, especially for women, will also be a major contributing factor, 

Other factors seen as contributing to a shortage include the 
status that society gives to the teaching profession, the working conditions that 
teachers face, and a temporary imbalance between the growth of the school-age 
population on the one hand and the number of people who are entering teaching 
on the other hand. Over 70% of each group of leaders think that these will be 
contributing factors. 

Students out-of-school problems — economic, family-re- 
lated, and societal — that affect education are also cited, Over 60% of each lead- 
ership group think that these will also be a major factor for contributing to the 
impending teacher shortage. 



Seeps to Avoid or Reduce the Teacher Shortage 

Teachers and leaders agree on what ought to be done to stop 
the attrition of the nations teaching force. In the earlier 1985 Metropolitan Life 
Sunwy of the American Teachet, teachers evaluated key steps that might be taken to 
attract and retain good people in the teaching profession. In the new 1986 survey, 
the leadership groups were asked to evaluate nine of these same steps. Their views 
are now compared to those of teachers (Table 1-5), 

A virtual consensus exists between teachers and leaders 
about providing the financial support needed to keep classrooms adequately 
staffed. Ninety-four percent of teachers and over 80% of each leadership group 
think that providing a decent salary would help a lot to attract and retain good peo- 
ple in the profession, Eighty-four percent of teachers and over 70% of each lead- 
ership group think that providing increased financial support fir the school system would 
also help a lot, And 79% of teachers and over 70% of each leadership group be- 
lieve that it would also help a lot to provide compensation to beginning teacherse cam- 
parable to other professions that require similar training. 

Two additional steps also generate majority support from 
both teachers and all leadership groups. Requiring new teachers to serve a super- 
vised apprenticeship or internship before being certified is one such step; it would also 
have important consequences for restructuring the profession. Sixty- nine percent 
of teachers and 55% or more of each leadership group think such a reform would 
help a lot. The other step is having more parent involvement with the school. Fifty-six 
percent of teachers and at least 52% of each leadership group think this step 
would also help a lot, 

Four remaining possible steps generate less consensus 
among leaders, but all command majority support from teachers. For instance, 
less than half of the principals, superintendents, state legislators, and state educa- 
tion officials think that providing better tools and supplies, or providing advanced 
study sabbaticals, would help a lot to attract and retain good people in teaching. 
Yet 58% of teachers think sabbaticals would help, and an even greater 69% of 
teachers think that better tools and supplies would be effective in attracting and 
retaining the nations teaching force, 
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Table 1-1 



Likelihood of Leaving Teaching 



QUESTION; Have you ever seriously considered leaving teaching to go Into some other 
occupation? 

QUESTION; Within the next five years how likely is it that you will L ave the teaching profession 
to go into some different occupation - very likely, fairly likely, not too likely or not 
at all likely? 

QUESTION. And within the next fwe years how likely Is it that you will leave teaching to go into 
some different occupation - very likely, fairly likely, not too likely, or not at all 
likely? 

QUESTION; All in all, how satisfied would you say you are with your job as a teacher in the 
public schools. 
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Table 1-2 



Educational leaders View a Possible Teacher Shortage 



QUESTION: In the near future, how serious a problem do you feel that shortages of qualified 
teachers (In your school/in your district/in your state) will be — a very serious 
problem, somewhat serious problem, not too serious problem, or not a serious 
problem at all? 

QUESTION; If there were a teacher shortage in some areas around the country, here arc some 
things that might possible contribute to such a teacher shortage- For each, please 
tell me whether you think It will or will not contribute to a teacher shortage. Do you 
think (READ EACH ITEM) will or will not contribute to a teacher shortage? 

DISTRICT mTE DEANS OF STATE TEACHERS 

SCHOOL SUPERIN- LEG IS- EDUCATION EDUCATION UNION 

PRINCIPALS TENDENTS LATORS COLLEGES OFFICIALS OFFICERS 

Perceived Seriousness 
Base 

Very serious . 



Somewhat serious — 



Not too serious - 
Not serious at aU 





el-3 

QUESTION 



Steps to Attract and Retain Good People in Teaching 

I will now read you some steps that might be taken to attract good people into 
teaching and to encourage good teachers to remain in teaching. For each please tell 
me whether yon think it would help a lot, help a little, or would not help at all? 
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CHAPTER 2i 



Evaluating Educational Reforms 



WIk-m it comes (o implementing the measures discussed in 
Chapter 1, the consensus between teachers and leaders breaks down. This chapter 
looks at priorities concerning reforms which should actually be funded It reports 
several interesting differences between the priorities of teachers and the priorities 
or some educational leaders. 

We also look at perceptions about the impact of educational 
reforms to date. Here we find a major difference in what teachers perceive and 
what some educational leaders perceive to have happened. 

We then examine in depth several reforms that are already in 
place in many localities across the country, and that are on the drawing boards in 
others. We measure reacting to these reforms by both teachers and educational 
leaders^ Such reactions provide =- for the first time - information about specific ele- 
ments of various reforms, some of which cause strong disagreement between teach- 
ers and leaders. 

Priorities for Reform 

,. , Teachers tend to think first of those factors that impact most 

immediately on their studenw. Teachers were asked to state in their own words in 
answer to an open ended question, what particular educational reform they think 
it is most important for their state to fund or to keep funding. They most fre- 
quently cite curriculum-related reforms. Forty-five percent of teachers spontaneously 
mention these kinds of reforms, including special education programs, pre-school 
programs, bilingual education, vocarional education, remedial programs coun- 
seling services, and basic education (Table 2-1). 

Teachers cite second most frequency a variety of teacher-re- 
lated reforms. Twenty-eight percent say it is most important for their stare to in- 
crease teacher salaries, hire more teachers, improve the training of teachers and 
raise teacher standards. 

, And third in frequently from the teachers' point of view are 

reforms related to the funding of the education system (7%), such as level (/funding 
equity of funding, property tax reform, and state aid to local districts. 

School principals tend to share the priorities of teachers cit- 
ing curriculum-reiared reforms most frequently as a priority (54%), and teacher- 
related reforms next most frequently (17%). 

. . . District superintendents and state legislators rend to spread 

their priorities more broadly, as one might expect of officials with wider responsi- 
bility. They cite with approximately equal frequency curriculum- related reforms 
teacher-related reforms, and - in the case of ruperintendents - system fondinc- ' 
related reforms. 6 

„ . Union officers, deans of colleges of education, and state edu- 

cation officials tend to put teacher-related reforms first in priority In the case of 
the college deans, 51% cite teacher-related reforms (especially salaries) as the most 
important educational priority for their state. 
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The Perceived Impact of Reform 

Teachers and educational leaders differ markedly about the 
perceived impact of reforms. Most leadership groups are much more positive 
about the impact of reform to date than are teachers (Table 2-2); In the earlier 
1985 Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher, teachers tended to have mixed 
views on *he consequences of reforms. Only 36% of teachers felt the reforms have 
so far had a positive impact on teachers. However, most leadership groups, when 
asked the same questions in the new 1986 survey expressed a solidly favorable 
judgment about the impact of reforms to date, For example, 78% of state educa- 
tion officials and 73% of legislators believe reforms to have had a positive impact 
on teachers. 

When it comes to the impact of reform on students, teachers 
tended to be divided between saying it has had a positive effect (42%) and saying 
there has not been much effect at all so far (44%), Union leaders tend to divide the 
same way But all other educational leaders think that a positive impact has oc- 
curred on students so far Again, state education officials see the most positive im- 
pact (85%). 

Reactions to Performance Based Pay 

Teachers and educational leaders are virtually unanimous on 
the need for providing financial incentives and career advancement opportunities 
in order to improve teaching conditions. However, less consensus exists on the 
merits and the impact of performance-based pay reforms, which have been legisla- 
ted in many states. 

Since the enactment of career ladders, merit pay, and men- 
tor teacher programs (sometimes called master teacher programs), states have had 
very different experiences in implementing these reforms. Variations among states 
in the content of such programs makes it somewhat difficult to generalize, but 
one thing is quite clear from the survey data, Teachers and educational leaders do 
not see eye-to-eye on the acceptability of these types of performance- based pay 
plans ? and they also view their impact quite differently However, teachers and 
leaders do share a consensus on one type of performance based pay: mentor teacher 
programs are viewed by all groups as a positive approach to restructuring the 
profession. 

Mentor Teacher Programs 

Mentor teacher programs designate certain teachers to per- 
form special one-on-one professional coaching for other teachers. Teachers who are 
familiar with mentor teacher programs are overwhelmingly in favor of them, 
Forty-four percent of teachers across the country are familiar with such programs, 
and of these fully 82% are in favor of them (Table 2-3), 

All categories of education leaders concur, Over 80% of each 
type of leader surveyed expressed favorability toward mentor teacher programs, 

Two arguments in favor of mentor teacher programs also re- 
ceive ringing endorsement from teachers and leaders alike, and they provide some 
insight into reasons underlying the overall favorability toward the programs . Over 
90% of each group agrees that mentor teacher programs help to improve the 
teaching skills of new teachers, And over 80% teachers and leaders alike agree that 
mentor teacher programs are a good way to continue coaching for all teachers no 
matter how experienced they are, 



Two criticisms of mentor teacher programs received much 
less endorsement. Just 35% of teachers, and less than 30% of each leadership 
group, believe that mentor teacher programs create artificial and unfortunate dis- 
tinction among teachers. A bare majority of teachers and less than a majority of 
each leadership group agreed that becoming a mentor teacher is too much of a 
short-term position instead of a permanent career advancement, However, it is 
significant that more teachers than leaders agree with these two criticisms. 



OBSERVATION 



t Of the several specific reforms studied in 
the survey* mentor teacher programs 
proved to be the most popular among 
classroom teachers, One possible reason 
for such popularity may be that teachers 
perceive in mentor teacher programs the 
promise of receiving some help in their 
day-to-day task of teaching in the 
classroom — a promise that is necessarily 
more remote or indirect in the case of 
other reform proposals, such as specialty 
certification, career ladders, or merit pay, 

A second possible reason for the 
popularity of the mentor teacher concept 
may be that it also promises to increase 
collegiality and to reduce isolation in the 
workplace — a goal that is, as we wiU see 
in Chapter 3, strongly endorsed by 
teachers, 

A third possible reason for the support 
given to the idea of mentor teachers is the 
new possibilities for career advancement 
that it opens up to teachers, Some of 
these reasons may also influence 
educational leaders; mentor teacher 
programs also proved the most popular 
reform with leaders, 



Merit Pay System 

Merit pay systems were also examined in depth. Such sys- 
tems select a certain number of teachers as meritorious and then pay them a 
greater amount of money with no change in their duties, A majority of American 
teachers are both fiumliar with and opposed to such merit pay systems. Leaders 
for their part, are divided, Seventy-two percent of American teachers are familiar 
with the idea of merit pay, and 71% of those who are familiar say that they oppose 
merit pay systems (Table 2-4), 

A majority of principals (55%) and an overwhelming major- 
ity of union leaders (97%) agree with teachers in opposing merit pay systems But 
nearly three-quarters of deans of education colleges (73%) favor merit pay and bare 
majorities of superintendents, state legislators, and state education officials also 
ravor systems of merit pay, 
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Two aspects of merit pay receive strong criticism from teach- 
ers and from many of the leadership groups, Eighty^six percent of teachers agree 
chat merit pay systems create artificial and unfortunate distinctions among teach- 
er Half or more of each leadership group concurs* with union leaders nearly 
unanimous (97%) in this point of view Seventy-eight percent of teachers agree 
that the means that are used to select the teachers for merit pay tend to be unfair 
and nonobjeetive, A majority of principals, superintendents, and state legislators, 
and an overwhelming majority of union leaders all agree with the teachers on this 
point, However, less than a majority of college deans and state education officials 
concur with this criticism of merit pay 

Arguments in favor of merit pay receive significantly less 
support from teachers, but considerably support from all of the leadership groups 
except union officers. Fifty percent of teachers (and a mere 7% of union leaders) 
believe that merit pay systems provide valuable incentives for teachers to improve 
their performance. But over 60% of each of the other leadership groups agree with 
this pro-merit pay argument, Forty-eight percent of teachers (and just 9% of their 
union leaders) agree that merit pay systems recognize and reward outstanding 
quality teachers, But over 70% of each of the other leadership groups believe this 
argument in favor of merit pay 

OBSERVATION: The issue of merit pay would seem to be a 

particularly contentious one. Teachers 
and their union leaders are strongly 
opposed, and Other leadership groups are 
divided* Moreover even many of the 
groups in favor of merit pay remain 
critical of the program on some points. In 
the J 984 Metropolitan Life Survey of the 
American Teacher, teachers showed an 
openness to merit pay if merit could be 
judged in an objective manner. 
Skepticism that this is possible still seems 
a major sticking point in 1986, 

Career Ladder Programs 

The third type of reform examined was the concept of career 
ladders . Career ladder programs divide teaching into different jobs and then pro- 
vide different ranks and different salaries according to the level of responsibility, 

Teachers at the present time are closely divided in terms of 
favorability or opposition 3 whereas almost all leadership groups favor career 
ladders, 

Th'-^y-nine percent of teachers nationwide say they are fa- 
miliar with career ladder programs, and these teachers split 49% in favor of such 
programs and 46% opposed (Table 2-5) a Each leadership group, on the other 
hand, has a solid majority in favor of career ladder programs, except for union 
leaders, who are 66% opposed. Leaders who are most fevorable include state edu- 
cation officials (90%), and deans of education colleges (87%), 

Some of the reasons behind such support or opposition are 
also presented in Table 2-5, A solid majority of teachers and of each leadership 
group (except union leaders) believe that career ladder programs improve teachers' 
chances for professional growth and development, 
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But at the same time, both teachers and their union leaders 
strongly agree with two possible criticisms of career ladder programs: that they 
create artificial and unfortunate distinctions among teachers, and that the meth- 
ods used to select teachers for the programs are unfair and nonobjective. In con- 
trast, most other categories of leaders tend to disagree with such criticisms. 

When it comes to the question of whether teachers have any 
real say in the development and operation of the programs, most teachers and 
their union leaders think not, while most other leadership groups are more 
optimistic, 

OBSIRVATIONiA fundamental disagreement in 

perspective over career ladders seems to 
exist at present between teachers and 
their union leaders, on the one hand, and 
other types of educational leaders, on the 
other hand. This may be due in part to 
the fact that, of the three reforms studied 
in the survey, teachers were least familiar 
(39%) with career ladders* But it is also 
possible that there is something about the 
idea of differentiated ranks of teachers 
with different duties and different 
salaries that runs against the grain of the 
nation's current teaching force. It may 
require not just increased familiarity with 
f he concept, but also a change in thinking 
in order to turn the present close division 
cf teacher opinion into fuller acceptance. 
It is therefore significant that the leaders 
of th* nations colleges of education are 
particularly strong in favor of the career 
ladder concept, for they will be 
producing the new teachers who will fill 
the ranks in the years ahead. 

Teachers Most in Favor of Reforms 

One group that proves to be consistently in favor of reform 
includes teachers who are newest to the profession, i.e. , those who joined less than 
five years ago. Table 2-6 shows which other subgroups of teachers tend to favor 
each of the three types of reform, 

Thus, mentor teacher programs are particularly supported 
by those with less than five years teaching experience, by teachers in the East, and 
by those whose household income is under $20,000. Career ladder programs are 
especially favored by those with less than five years' teaching experience, by high 
school teachers, by those who are not in unions, and by these whose household in- 
come is under $20,000, And merit pay systems are most supported by those with 
less than five years teaching experience, by high school teachers, by men, and by 
those who are not in unions. 
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OBSERVAT 



0 N l That the newest members of the 

profession consistently support each type 
of reform more strongly than do more 
experienced teachers suggests three 
possible explanations. Newer teachers 
may be less wedded to the status quo and 
to past ways of doing things, thus being 
more open to new reform ideas. Second, 
new teachers are more recent products of 
the teaching and research than goes on at 
the nations colleges of education — whose 
deans, as we have seen, are particularly 
supportive of reform* Third, the youngest 
generation in any profession may 
naturally be the most idealistic and 
hopeful that major change can soon be 
accomplished. 



Experience With Performance-Based Pay 

How many teachers in this country actually have any first- 
hand experience with any type of performance-based pay? 

Seventeen percent of American teachers say they now par- 
ticipate In some type of performance-based pay program (Table 2-7). This includes 
1296 who say they are now in career ladder programs, 2% in merit pay systems , 
and 2% in mentor teacher programs, 

ftrt icipation is reported most frequently in the South, 
where 33% of the teachers say they participate in performance-based pay pro- 
grams, mainly in career ladder programs. The West has the second highest pro- 
portion of participants, with 20% of teachers there involved, 

Among teachers who do participate, 72% have been in- 
volved for just one or two years (Table 2-8), However, over 15% have been in- 
volved for six or more years, indicating that a number of localities around the 
country pioneered years ago some of the reforms that have spread more widely 
only recently 

Most of the teachers who do not participate say that no such 
program yet exists in their school district (Table 2-7), Sixty-seven percent of all 
teachers report the lack of any such program, Just 15% of all teachers say that a 
performance-based program exists in their district of which they are not a part, 
However, among Western teachers, 31% say such a program exists in their dis- 
trict, but that they do not participate. Nationwide, among teachers who do not 
participate but who work in a district where performance-based pay exists, the 
majority (61%) say they simply are not interested in participating, but 37% say 
that they would like to participate yet cannot now for some reason (Table 2-8), 

Overall, those teachers who are participating in a perfor- 
mance-based program are slightly, but only slightly, more in favor of career lad- 
ders, mentor teacher programs, and merit pay systems than are those teachers who 
have no such first-hand experience, Thus, increased familiarity does not automati- 
cally lead to increased enthusiasm at this time, A possible reason for this is that 
one of the earliest reforms to be tried in many localities was merit pay which, as 
we have seen, turned out to be not popular at all among teachers, 
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Leaders Che Most Significant Reforms vs. Reforms Most in Need of Change 

When asked to Identify their states most significant educa- 
tional reform so far, leaders cite a variety of teacher-related reforms, curriculum re- 
forms, and funding-related reforms. And the type of teacher-related reforms that 
the leadership groups point to most frequently include new certification standards 
and programs of performance-based pay (Table 2-9). 

When leaders are asked to identify the educational reforms 
in their state that most need to be changed or modified, they also most frequently 
cite teacher-related reforms such as performance-based pay (Table 2-10), Union 
leaders and deans of education colleges are particularly likely to cite teacher-related 
reforms as being in need of modification, 



OBSERVATION 



Some leaders must be aware of teacher 
resistance to certain forms of 
performance-based pay, or else some 
leaders have discovered the difficulties of 
making performance-based pay work, 
Leaders cite this reform most frequendy 
as being in need of modification, 
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Table 2-t Priorities in Funding of Reform 

QVE3STI0N: What particular educational reform do you think It is most important for your— state 
to fund or to keep funding? 




22 'Specific leQegislative acts in various individual states. 
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Table 2-2 



QUESTION 



Perceived Impact of Educational 'M&form to Hate 

Base- Those who report implementation of reformi Mjn their district/state 



On the whole t would you say that the educational f ^forms (In your school district/ in 
your state} have had a positive effect, negative effect^ or not much effect on 
students? 



QUESTION: On the whole, would you say that the educational r^formi (in your school district/in 
your state) Mve had a positive effect, negative effect, or not mucli effect on 
te&cbers? 



TEktmm DISTRICT STATE 

(I985 SCHOOL SUPERIN- UGIS- 

SURVEY) PRINCIPALS TENDENTS LATORS 



DEAPiS OF STMHI TEACHERS 
IDUCATTON EDUCATION UNION 
OFFICIALS OFFICERS 




Base 

Effect on Students 

Positive effect 



Negative effect 



Not much effect 



Not sure 



Effect on Teachers 



Positive effect 



Negative effect 

Not much effect 
Not sure - ^ 
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Table 2-5 



Support for Mentor Teacher Programs 



QUESTION: Now some questions about mentor feather programs. These programs designate 
certain teachers to perforin special one-on-one professional coaching for other 
teachers, (Are you familiar or not too familiar with mentor teacher pmgrams?) 

QUESTION,' Here are some statements regarding mentor teacher programs. For each, please 
tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree 
strongly, 



QUESTION! Overall, do you personally favor or oppose mentor teacher programs? 
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Tabie2-4 



Support for Merit Pay Systems 



QUESTION: Now some questions about merit pay systems, These systems select a certain 

number of teachers as meritorious and then pay them a greater amount of money 
with no change in their duties, (Are you familiar or not too familiar with merit pay 
systems?) 

QUESTION: Here are some statements regarding merit pay systems. For each, please tell me if 
you ajp-ee strongly, apee somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. 



QUESTION: Overall, do you personally favor or oppose merit pay systems? 
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Table 2-5 



Support for Career Ladder Programs 



QU.ESTION: Now some questions about career ladder programs. These programs divide 

teaching into different jobs and then provide different ranks and different salaries 
according to the level of responsibility, (Are you familiar or not too familiar with 
career ladder programs?) 

QUESTION! Here are some statements regarding r^r^r/^^^/>^ra77i^. For each, please tell 
me if you aj^ee strongly; agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly 



QUESTION: Overall, do you personally favor or oppose career ladder programs? 




*OnJy the 39% of teachers who said they were familiar with career ladder programs are shown. 
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Which Teachers Support Each of Three Types of Reform 

Base: Those who are familiar 



Base 



Total Teachers 

Recehe Performance-Based Pay 
-Those Who receive 
Those who do not 
| Type of School 
Elementary V 
junior high 
High school 
Region 
East 
Midwest 
South 
Vfest 
Sto of Place 
Inner city 
Other urban 
Suburban; 
Smalltown 
Rural 
| Sex of Teacher 
Male 
Female 
Experience of Teacher 
less than Syeais 
5 to 9 years 
10 to 19 years 
20 years or more 
| Training of Teacher 

Up through 4 yean of college 
Some jpmduate credits 
Masters completed 
Beyond master^ 
Union Membership 
Ym 

.'No .-;.'■} '■; '• '.'■[:■ ' 
Household Income of Teacher 
Under $20,000 
$20,001 to $30,000 
$30,001 to $40jOOO 
$40,001 and ow 



FAVOR 
MENTOR 
TEACHER 
PROGRAMS 

700 

% 



82 



87 
81 

83 
77 
84 

90 
86 
84 
71 

81 

78 
83 
84 
84 

83 
82 

93 
89 
82 
78 

84 
78 
85 
83 

83 
81 

90 
80 
80 

84 



FAVOR 
CAREER 
LADDER 
PROGRAMS 

617 



49 



50 

49 

47 
45 
52 

64 
57 
40 
53 

■>■ 

53 
45 
48 

52 
48 

65 
50 
46 
50 



FAVOR 
MERIT 
PAY 
SYSTEMS 

1149 

% 

26 



27 

26 

23 
28 
30 

27 
31 
23 
21 

31 
26 
29 
25 
22 

30 

24 

45 
28 

25 
23 




Table 2-7 Teachers Who Participate In Performmice-Baseil 

Pay Program 

QUESTION: Are you yourself now participa»ating in any ^performance-based pay" program, such 
as merit pay, career ladders, zmentor-teacher program, etc? 

QUESTION: What type of perrformance-I?a=sed pay do you receive? 

QUESTION: Does any type of performances-based pay program currently exist in your 
own school? 



Total Teachers Does not participate 

Base 1602 82% 
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Table 2-8 ~^Sm?u^'ther Details About Teachers WhoDo Participate 

mi Thosze Who Do Not 

QUE * I ION: Hfofmany yev^irs total have you participated in (this program/tee proger-ams)? 

QUE STION; Woi you llkKe to participate in the program, or do you have no Interest 

p:«tiiig~? 



QUE STION: Are p not pssu-ticlpating now because of limited funding for tteprogranm, or 
hem you c±iid not meet the selection criteria, or for some ether reason 
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Table 2-9 Leaders Identify Their States Most Significant Refim 



Q V E 5 1 l 0 N : What would you identify as your states most significant educational fefcwu far? 
(PROBE, IF NEEDED): Whydojou fed r that it is signL^icani? 
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CHAPTERS* 

Changing the Structure of teaching 

Both teachers anil educational leaders support the restruc- 
turing of the teaching profession in many different areas such as economic mobil- 
ity between districts, professional certification, and isolation ve«us collegiality in 
the workplace. Once again, as we sandier in regard to other reforms teachers 
and leaders often agree on goals, but theyare not always in agreement on 
implementation. 

Teachers View Specialty Certification Boards 

Specialty certification boards are one of the major new ways 
being proposed to restructure teaching in order to raise standard-, and strengthen 
the profession. These boards would Cettiy experienced teachers En their own spe- 
cialty, based on formal training and experience and rigorous examinations or other 
evidence of outstanding performance. Such boards already exist in some other pro- 
fessions, such as for accountants, architects, and lawyers, 

A wrrow majority f American tmchm fmw s^ch spmalty cer- 
tification boards. Many leaders are also supportive, 

Fifty-two percent of teachers favor such boatrds while A\% 
oppose them (Table 3-1), At the present time, however, teachers are not certain 
just how such certification boards should be used. No one model of usage receives 
majority endorsement. Of three alternative- ways examined in the- survey = using 
the boards as an alternative to merit pay(35%). as an alternative co career ladders 
(27%), or as a means of advancing thrciijha career ladder progiami (39%) _ the 
third garnered the most support from fathers, but still only about 4 in 10 teach- 
ers currently see that as a good use of certification. 

'leat hers are not at all undecided on some oarher issues re- 
lated to certification boards. Seventy-™ percent believe that increased salary 
should be given to those teachers who become certified. And 819© believe that if 
advanced training is needed for certification, teachers should be reimbursed in' 
some way for the cost of the training. 

Support is broadlyspread across most categories of teachers 
While support is slightly higher among Eastern teachers, among chose who have 
training beyond the masters degree, andamong those who are noc in unions such 
as the APT or NBA, these tendencies arenot strong. Most other categories of 
teachers show very even levels of support(Table 3-2), 

Leaders View Specialty Certification Boards 

Most of the leadership groups smrveyed also iiave a majority 
in favor of specialty certification boards. Union officers /70%) and ^eans of col- 
leges of education (6l%) are especially inlavor. However, school principals and 
state education officials are evenly dividedatthe present time, wirl i approximately 
as many in favor as opposed (Table 3-1). It is understandable that state officials 
might be somewhat reluctant. Since they presently have responsibility over 
teacher certification, some might feel uncertain as to how the new specialty cer- 
tification boards might affect their role jnlkensing teachers. 

Of the three alternative usages studied, usins certification 
boards as a means of advancing through a ratter ladder program proves to be the 
most popular with 5 out of 6 types of educational leaders. However a majority of 



union officers (55%) would rather use certification as an alternative to merit pay 
systems, A solid majority of all six types of leaders concur that teachers who be- 
come certified should receive increased salary. 

On the practical issue of who pays, leaders are somewhat 
split on who should bear the cost of any advanced training that might be needed 
for certification. School principals and union officers strongly agree with teachers 
that they should be reimbursed, But district superintendents disagree, while state 
education officials are narrowly divided on the reimbursement question. Legisla- 
tors and deans have slight majorities in agreement with teachers on the matter of 
who should pay, 

OBSERVATION: The Metropolitan Life Survey of the 

American Teacher discovered in its two 
previous surveys that American 
teachers strongly support new measures 
that might serve to increase the 
professionalism of teaching as an 
occupation. It is quite likely that this 
same motive or goal lies behind teachers* 
support of the proposed specialty 
certification boards in the new 1986 
survey And the support given by many 
leadership groups underscores the 
widespread desire to see a more 
professionalized teaching force in the 
U,S, It is also clear from the data that 
both leaders and teachers at the present 
time remain relatively open as to the 
exact use to which such boards might 
eventually be put. As this reform idea 
evolves, and as they have an opportunity 
to react to specific proposals * it is to be 
expected that they will support some uses 
more enthusiastically than others. 

Economic Mobility Between Districts 

A majority of American teachers (55%) have changed from 
one school district to another district at some time during their teaching career. 
Teachers in the West are slightly more likely to have done so than those elsewhere 
in the country (Table 3-3). 

Three out of every ten American teachers have been person- 
ally affected by lack of economic mobility between school districts, Sixteen per* 
cent say they have lost salary credit for past service during a change between 
districts. Another 13% say they at some time decided not to make a career change 
fiom one district to another because of fear ehey might lose salary credit, Again, 
teachers in the West are the most likely to report having been affected by lack of 
economic mobility. Among teachers who did report a salary loss, the annual dollar 
loss was reported by the median teacher to be $1,800 per year, (This is not always 
in 1986 dollars, since many of the losses are from years past, prior to i iriaiion.) 

Both teachers and all the leadership groups in the survey 
overwhelmingly agree that a teachers total years of past teaching experience should 
be recognized with the corresponding salary when a teacher moves from one school 
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district to another (Table 3-4), Eighty-five percent of teachers and over 80% of 
every leadership group agree with this as a goal. But the intensity of that agree- 
ment varies dramatically between group. While teachers and union officers are 
strongly committed to the principle, some leadership groups are much weaker in 
their commitment. Among legislators, state education officials and college deans, 
there are about as many leaders who only agree with the principle "somewhat" as ' 
there are leaders who agree "strongly." 

Teachers and education leaders alike also recognize that 
there could be both serious drawbacks as well as major advantages to such in- 
creased economic mobility between districts (Table 3-5). One advantage of giving 
full salary credit for past service might be to encourage some of those who have 
left teaching to return to the classroom, A majority both of teachers and of each 
leadership group think that such a policy would achieve this goal, Another advan- 
tage might be to attract teachers to high shortage geographic areas like inner 
cities, A majority of teachers and a majority of all leadership groups, except prin- 
cipals and deans, believe that giving mil salary credit for past service would have 
this effect. 

But a possible disadvantage of increased economic mobility 
might be to deprive poorer school districts of many of their best teachers, A ma- 
jority both of teachers and of all leadership groups say that increased economic 
mobility would have such an effect. Another possible disadvantage might be to 
make some school districts top-heavy with senior teachers whose salaries are a* the 
upper end of the scale, A majority of teachers and of all leadership groups, except 
union officers, concur with this concern, 

OBSERVATION! Increased economic mobility between 

districts is an objective that, quite 
naturally, is overwhelmli gly favored by 
American teachers, Members of many 
other professions expect, when they 
change employers, to be able to transport 
the experience, rank, and standing that is 
documented on their resume or in their 
curriculum vitae. But this mark of 
professionalism is often denied to school 
teachers, and many resent it. Over half of 
the nation's teaching force have at some 
time shifted from on i school district to 
another and, thus, have had personal 
experience with the constraints on 
economic mobility that presently exist in 
many parts of the country, Moreover, 
3 in 10 teachers have personally 
experienced negative aspects of those 
constraints on mobility — either by loss 
of salary credit during a move or else by 
reduced mobility due to fear of such 
salary loss. However, teachers are aware 
that the issue is not entirely one-sided* 
Teachers recognize that there may be 
some undesirable consequences for some 
school systems if total compensation 
were portable, 
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Increasing CQll^sgiality and Reducing Isolation 

American teachers strongly support steps that would Im- 
prove their worthing conditions by increasing collegiality and reducing isolation. 
This support connes from teachers across the board, including elementary schools, 
junior high scho— ols, and high schools (Table 3-6)* Seven out of ten teachers think 
it would help a l*-ot to have a formal systems such as "teacher centers" where teach- 
ers can get help ^and ideas from other teachers and administrators. Seven in ten 
teachers also tfiitrrik it would help a lot to have ways in which teachers could help 
each other with ^troublesome students, 

Six out of ten teachers also support two other steps to reduce 
isolation on the jpob: having more structured and organized time to talk with col- 
leagues about pr*ofessional matters, and receiving more support in dealing with 
students from trt^e tfoji-education professionals in the school system. 

Of the five steps tested , the least popular — although it still 
garners majority^ support — is having teachers able to observe each other in the 
classroom and p^rovide feedback to one another, It may be that this kind of obser- 
vation brings up* issues of "peer review" — a concept which, as we will see in 
Chapter 4, is not^ currently popular among teachers. 

The Issue of CI^^ss Size 

Wbrkload governs the effectiveness with which teachers can 
deliver their serv^ices to individual students Therefore, class size is another aspect 
of working conditions that many teachers are concerned about. In the 2985 Metro- 
politan Lift Surveys of the American Tkacher, 79% of teachers said that providing 
smaller class si^e^ would help a lot to encourage good people to remain in teaching. 

The new 1986 survey inquired about the typical class size 
that teachers actt^jally face today, and about the class size they think is both reason- 
able and desirabUe, 

The median number of students actually taught by a typical 
teacher today is ^35 * Hie median number of students that teachers feel ought to be 
in a class is 21 (liable 3^7), Sixty-eight percent of American teachers feel that the 
size of the typicaXI class they teach is currently too large, The typical teacher be- 
lieves that a redu^etion of 16% in the size of todayi classes is needed in order to as- 
sure effective tea^^hing. Class size is largest in the West and in the inner cities, 



leadership groupj «*^ere not asked this particular sec of questions. 
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Table 3-1 



QUESTION 



QUESTION 



QUESTION 



QUESTION 



Support for Specialty Certification Boards 

Some people have suggested the establishment of specialty certification boards, 
such as exist for some other professions like accountants, architects, and lawyers. 
These boards would certify experienced teachers in their own specialty, based on 
formal training and experience and rigorous examinations or other evidence of 
outstanding performance. Do you personally favor or oppose establishing such 
specialty certification boards? 

If such specialty certification boards were established, they might be used in several 
different possible ways. Do you think that specialty certification boards should, or 
should not (READ EACH ITEM)? 

If such specialty certification boards were established, do you think that increased 
salary should, or should not, be given to those teachers who become certified in 
a specialty? 

If advanced training is needed for specialty certification, do you think that teachers 
should pay for the training themselves, or do you think that teachers should be 
reimbursed in some way? 





mssmm 



t IessihanO,5%; 
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Table 3-2 



Which Teachers Favor Specialty Certification Boards 



NOT 
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Table 5-5 



Teachers' MobiHty Betwem School Distncti^ 
its Impact on Income 



QUESTION: During your teaching career have you ever change 
another district? 

QUESTION: The most recent time you changed districts, did you lose credit in terms of salary for 
any of your years of past service? 

QUESTION: Have you ever decided not to make a change from one school district to another 
because of fear that you might lose salary credit for years of past service? 



Total Teachers 
Base 

1602 



Changed districts 

55x 



Decided not to make change because 
of fear of losing salary credit 

13% 





Never changed 
districts 

45% 




Table 3-4 



Support Jbr Policy Changes Affecting 
Economic Mobility and Tenure 



QUESTION: Here are some statenr nts that people have made about the education system. For 
each, please say whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, 
or disagree strongly. 



Base 



100%= 



TEACHERS 



1602 



Economic Mobility 

A teacher's years of experience 
should be recognized with the 
corresponding salary when a 
teacher moves from one school 80% 
dMct to another 



90% 



1 Agree strongly 

2 Agree somewhat 

3 Disapee somewhat 

4 Disagte strongly 

•Lss than 0.5%, 



PERCENT OF EACH GROUP WHO AGREE OR DISAGREE 

DISTRICT STATE DEANS OF 

SCHOOL SUPER1N- LEG IS- EDUCATION 

PRINCIPALS TENDENTS LAT0R5 COLLEGES 



150 



101 



150 



100 



STATE 
EDUCATION 
OFFICIALS 

101 



1234 1234 1234 123 



TEACHERS 

UNION 
OFFICERS 

100 



95 




0 0 



12 3 4 



Tenure Policy 

Tenure should be as difficult 
for teachers to get as it is for 
them to lose 



100%- 



1 Agree strongly 

2 Agree somewhat 

3 Disapee somewhat 

4 Disapee strongly 




234 1234 1234 1234 
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Tkbie 3-5 



QUESTION 



Base 

Give teachers economic mobility 
to move between districts 



Encourage those who have left 
teaching to return to the 
classroom 



Perceived Impact of Increased ~~ ^ 

Economic Mobility for Teachers 

Some people have suggested that, when a school district hires teachers, the district 
should give full credit for a teacher's total years of past teaching service. If school 
districts did give fall credit for past service, do you think it would, or would not 
(READ EACH M) 



TEACHERS 



SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


DISTRICT 
SUPFRIN- 
UNDENTS 


STATE 
LEGIS- 
LATORS 


DEANS OF 
EDUCATION 
COLLEGES 


StkTE 
EDUCATION 
OFFICIALS 


TEACHERS 

UNION 
OFFICERS 


150 

% 


101 

% 


150 

% 


100 

% 


101 

% 


100 

% 




Deprive poorer school districts 
of many of their best teachers 



Make some school districts top 
heavy with senior teachers 
whose salaries are at the upper 
end of the scale 





0 

Attract teachers into high *°© 
shortage geographic areas like 
the inner cities 
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Table 3-6 



Some Steps That Might Improve Working Conditions 



QUESTION; Here are some things that might possibly improve working conditions for teachers. 
For each, please tell me whether you think It would help a lot, help a little, or would 
not help at alL 



PERCENT SAYING *H1LF A LOT 



Base 

Having a formal system, such as " teacher centers" 
where teachers can get help and ideas from other 
teachers and administrators 



Having teachers help each other with 
troublesome students 



Having more structured and organized time to talk 
with colleagues about professional matters 



Receiving more support in dealing with students from 
the ww-edueation professionals in the school system 



Having teachers able to observe each other in the 
classroom and provide feedback to each other 



TOTAL 
TEACHERS 



100 -.-v.:*™- 



1602 

% 



ELEMEN- 
TARY 



JUNIOR 
HIGH 



HIGH 
SCHOOL 
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Table 3-7 Actual Class Size vs Desirable Class Size 

QUESTION: How many students are in the typical class that you now teach? 
QUESTION^ And what do you think a reasonable size for your class ought to be? 
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CHAPTER 4: 

Participation by Teachers in School Management 

A major structural aspect of the teaching profession, as with 
all professions, is how important decisions get made and how the workplace is 
managed, In this area, too, teachers and educational leaders support restructuring 
of the teaching profession by increasing the role of teachers in ichool management. 
However, teachers and leaders sometimes differ in the degree to which they are 
committed to this goal, and some leadership groups are more in agreement with 
teachers than are others. 

Desired vs, Actual Ways of Organizing the School 

Teachers and educational leaders alike agree that school dis- 
tricts should have a "team approach" to school management that involves the su- 
perintendents, and the principals, and the teachers. At least 90% of all the groups 
interviewed in this survey agree with the desirability of this concept (Table 4-1). 

However, teachers and some of the leadership groups sharply 
disagree about the extent to which such a desirable situation does of does not pres- 
ently exist. Teachers themselves are split, reflecting the different management ap- 
proaches that exist in the over 80,000 public schools throughout the U,3, Fifty 
percent of teachers say that in their school district now the superintendent, prin- 
cipals, and teachers all actually do share in the management of the school, The re- 
maining 50% of teachers disagree. Union officers are the most skeptical; while 
96% of union officers think school districts should have a team approach, only 
21% of them think it exists now Principals and superintendents are the most op- 
timistic; they overwhelmingly concur in the desirability of a team approach, but 
approximately 90% also believe that such a situation already exists. 

The same pattern holds for attitudes about management 
within the school (Table 4-1), Teachers and all leadership groups are nearly unan- 
imous that principals should recognize and develop the teachers* leadership 
potential by involving them in decisionmaking about school organization and cur- 
riculum. Ninety-six percent or more of all groups interviewed in the survey agree 
with the desirability of this goal, 

A majority of teachers {10%) think that in their school now 
the principals actually do involve teachers to some extent in decisionmaking (e,g, , 
in curricular matters). But teachers differ strongly from several leadership groups 
over the extent to which this ideal is approximated in practice, The most skeptical 
groups are union officers and college deans; over 95% of them think principals 
should involve teachers in decisionmaking, but just under half of them think this 
is actually the case now, The most optimistic groups are principals and superin- 
tendents; 100% of each group agree in the desirability of involving teachers in 
decisionmaking s but over 95% of these leaders think that this goal has already 
been achieved, 
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OBSEliVATIONiA consensus exists on the desirability 

of teacher participation in school 
management. But disagreement is sharp 
over just how much progress toward 
that goal todays schools have already 
achieved. Clearly, many teachers see 
considerable progress, but just as many 
others think that the reality still falls 
short of the goal. This division in opinion 
may reflect the differing realities of their 
various schools situations. Union officers 
and deans of colleges of education are 
even less impressed, seeing the status quo 
as being far from the ideal, By contrast, 
principals and superintendents — who 
would potentially lose authority if 
teachers were to participate more — feel 
that teachers already have achieved a 
nearly ideal amount of participation. 

How Different Groups of Teachers Feel About Team Management 

Teachers themselves, of course, are not all of one mind. 
Some teachers desire a greater role than do others, and some perceive that they al- 
ready have more involvement now than do others. Table 4-2 shows these results 
for many key subgroups of teachers across the country in regard to the concept of 
"team management" within the schools. 

As an aid to interpretation, the table also shows the difference 
between the "desired" degree of teacher participation in team management and 
the "actuaT' degree of participation now perceived to exist, Such a difference indi- 
cates how much each group feels that current reality falls short of the ideal, and 
how much progress each group feels should still be achieved. It also indicates how 
satisfied or dissatisfied each group is with the status quo as they see it , 

Teachers in the West see a bigger difference between the de- 
sired situation and the actual situation than do teachers elsewhere in the country. 
Secondary school teachers see a bigger difference than do teachers at the elemen- 
tary level. Teachers in inner city schools and in districts of below average wealth 
see a bigger shortfall than do teachers in other localities. The least experienced 
teachers — those with less than five years of service — see a larger difference be- 
tween the desired and the actual than do more experienced teachers. Teachers with 
training beyond the masters degree also see a larger shortfall. 

All of these groups who see relatively large differences be- 
tween the desired and the actual state of affairs in school management feel dissatis- 
fied with the status quo. They believe that more needs to be achieved in the future 
than has been accomplished so fen 

Particular Areas of Teacher Participation Within the School 

^teachers make clear distinctions between those particular 
areas of school management in which they think they should hast a major role, 
and other areas of school management in which they do not think they should 
have a major role. Table 4-5 shows the results of ten possible areas of teacher 
involvement, 



Three Pedagogical Roles 

Ninety-seven percent of American teachers think that teach- 
ers should have a major role in choosing which textbooks are to be used. Seventy-two 
percent believe that teachers actually do have such a role now A majority of every 
leadership group agrees with the desirability of the goal, Over 80% principals and 
superintendents also concur that teachers actually do have such a role now, but the 
other leadership groups are much less convinced of that actuality For instance, 
only 28% of state legislators think teachers presently have a major role in choosing 
textbooks, 

Seventy-three percent of American teachers think that teach- 
ers should have a major role in designing and conducting in-service training. But it is 
significant that only 29% believe that teachers actually have such a role now, A 
majority of each leadership concurs with the goal, except for state legislators of 
whom only 36% think that teachers should have a major role in their in-service 
training, A near majority of principals and superintendents are convinced that 
teachers actually do have such a role now 

Seventy-three percent of U, S, teachers also think that teach- 
ers should have a major role in disciplining students* And 66% of teachers believe 
that teachers actually do have such a role now, A majority of every leadership 
group agrees in the desirability of this goal, and most leadership groups also con- 
cur that teachers already do pay a major role in this area now. An exception is state 
legislators, of whom only one- third think that teachers have a major role in disci- 
plining students at the present time. 

These were the only three aspects of school life in which a 
majority of teachers thought that teachers should play a major role. On each of 
seven other areas of school life that were studied, less than a majority of teachers 
think that teachers should have a major role, 

Teachers show somewhat less demand for participation in 
tasks that are traditionally the responsibility of administrators. And leaders offer 
weaker support for teacher participation in these areas. 

Forty-eight percent of American teachers think that teachers 
should play a major role in assigning students and scheduling classes. Twenty-one per- 
cent of teachers believe that teachers actually do have such a role now, Less than 
30% of each leadership groups (except union officers) think teachers should be in- 
volved in assigning and scheduling, 

Forty- two percent of teachers nationwide think that teachers 
should play a major role in selecting new principals. Only 5% believe that they actu- 
ally do play such a rule at the present time. Less than 20% of most leadership 
groups think teachers should be involved in selecting new principals. But two 
groups of leaders (union leaders and college deans) have a majority who believe 
that teachers should play a major role in this area — i.e., more than the teachers 
themselves. 

Thirty-nine percent of teachers think that teachers should 
play a major role in deciding about budget allocations for the school, Only 6% think 
they actually do play such a role now. Just a quarter or less of most leadership 
groups think teachers should be involved in budget decisions. But 72% of union 
officers think teachers should play a role in this area. 

When it comes to handling the non-education problems that stu- 
dents bring with them to school, teachers do not particularly feel that they should have 
to deal with such things (33%), but a majority report that they actually do have to 
deal with them in practice (59%), This was the one area out of the ten areas stud- 
ied where teachers felt themselves to have too much responsibility 
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Three Roles for Peer Review 

Somewhat fewer teachers today seek participation via peer 
review of their colleagues 1 performance, 

Thirty-one percent of teachers think that teachers should 
play a major role in evaluating how new teachers are performing. The same proportion 
think they should have a major role in evaluating how more experienced teachers are per* 
firming. Well under 10% of teachers in each case think they actually have such a 
major role now Most leadership groups tend to concur, except for union leaders 
and college deans, who desire more involvement for teachers in this area than 
teachers themselves presently desire. 

Finally, 18% of American teachers think that teachers 
should have a major role in the hiring of new teachers. Just 5% of teachers think they 
actually have this kind of role now Most leadership groups concur, except for 
union leaders and college deans who, again, believe that more teacher involve- 
ment is desirable than teachers themselves currently seem to want. 

Correspondence in Views Between Teachers and Leaders 

Teachers and leaders differ more over what should be the case 
than they do over what actually is the case, Table 4-4 displays the degree of sim- 
ilarity in how teachers and the leadership groups rank the ten areas in school 
management. 

Trie results show that when it comes to whether teachers 
should have a major role in the ten aspects of school life, teachers' views are closest 
to principals, union officers, and superintendents. Teachers' views are much less 
close to legislators, state officials, and deans. 

However, when it comes to whether teachers actually do have 
a major role in the ten aspects of school management, the results show that teach- 
ers' views have fairly high correspondence with each of the six leadership groups. 
That is, everyone is perceiving approximately the same reality. They differ more 
over the extent to which that reality should be changed in the future, 

OBSERVATION: Iris understandable that teachers should 

demand the biggest role in those aspects 
of school life that are academic and 
student-related; such as selecting 
textbooks, Today's teachers are somewhat 
less insistent on playing a major role 
in tasks traditionally handled by 
administrators, such as scheduling and 
budget allocations. However, the fact that 
majorities do not presently demand 
participation in administrative matters 
should not be allowed to cloud the fact 
that substantial minorities do want 
to participate (around 4 out of every 
10). Finally, teachers are least keen on 
participating in peer evaluation - — 
perhaps because it threatens to disrupt 
the coUegiality they value so much. But, 
even here* around 30% of teachers do 
seek this kind of role for teachers, a 
proportion which could conceivably grow 
in the future. 



Union officers and deans of collages of 
education are in the vanguard of those 
pressing for more teacher responsibility 
and greater involvement of teachers in 
school decision-making. Indeed, on 
question after question, they advocate 
a greater role for teachers than most 
teachers presently seem to want for 
themselves, They also see less progress 
achieved to date than teachers themselves 
see* Deans and union officers are, in a 
sense, pressing for a significantly 
restructured teaching profession for 
the future* 

But it is significant that they are joined 
in this campaign by the most highly 
.trained members of the nations current 
teaching corps. Many of these teachers 
are natural leaders of their teaching 
colleagues within individual schools and, 
thus, represent an important force for 
change. Many may also feel that their 
own goals of career advancement would 
be reached if teachers were allowed to 
participate more. 

Those who press for greater teacher 
participation in school management 
should expect to meet with resistance, 
or at least with lack of enthusiasm 
for change, from many school 
administrators. Principals and 
superintendents — who might lose some 
degree of their present authority if 
teachers participated more — are likely to 
be quite satisfied with the status quo 
in this area, according to the survey 
findings, While they favor more teacher 
participation in general, they balk at 
many specific types of involvement, 
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Table 4-1 



Actual vs, Desired Ways to Organize Education 



QUESTION 



Here are some statements that people have made about the education system. For 
each, please say whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disapee somewhat, 
or disagree strongly* 



Base 





PERCENT OF EACH GROUP WHO AGREJ 


1 STRONGLY OR SOMEWHAT 




TEACHERS 


DISTRICT STATE 
S€H(M)L SUPERIN- LEGIS- 
PRINCIPALS TENPENTS IATOR5 


DEANS OF STATE 
EDUCATION EDUCATION 
COLLEGES OFFICIALS 


TEACHERS 

UNION 
OFFICERS 



1602 

% 



150 



101 

% 



150 



100 

96 



101 

% 



100 

% 



Team Management 

School districts should have a 
team approach to school 
management that involves the 
superintendents, and the 
principals and the teachers 

In my school/districtfstate 
nou the superintendents, 
principals and teachers all do 
share in the management of 
the schools 

(Percentage Point Difference 
Between Desired and Actual) 



Teacher Involvement 

Principals should recognize 
and develop the teachers* 
leadership potential by 
involving them in decision- 
making about school 
organization and curriculum 

In my school now, the 
principals do recognize and 
develop the teacherls 
leadership potential by 
involving them in decision- 
making about school 
organization and curriculum 

(Percentage Point Difference 
Between Desired and Actual) 
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Table 4-2 



QUESTION 



How Various Groups of Teachers Assess Desired vs. 
Actual Participation By Teachers 

Here are some statements that people have made about the education system. For 
each, please say whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, 
or disagree strongly. 

School districts should have a team approach to school management that Involves 
the superintendents, and the principals and the teachers. 

In my school district now, the superintendents, principals, and teachers all do 
share in the management of the schools, 




31 
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Table 4-3 Particular Roles for Teachers Within the School 

QUESTION: Who do you think should have the major role (HEAD EACH ITEM) — the principal, 

the teachers, or someone else? 
QUESTION: At the present time who actually does have the major role (READ EACH ITEM) — 

the principal, the teachers, or someone else? 




52 NOTE: The figures combine the responses "teachers" plus "both teachers and principals:* 
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Ffindpals and teaehexs 
Superfntendente and teachers 
legislators and teachers 
Deans and teachers 
State officials and teachers 
Union officers and teachers 



Amount of Agreement in \ leupoint Between Teachers 
and Six Leadership Groups Concerning Teacher 
Participation in Ten Aspects of Schoot Management 



WHETHER TEACHERS 
SHOULD HAVE 
MAJOR ROLE 

.90 
.80 
.55 
.57 
.62 
.84 



WHETHER TEACIORS 
ACTUALLY DO HAVE 
MAJOR ROLE 

.93 
.87 
.90 
.86 
.93 
.86 



em benveen teachers and each group of leaders in i iheir ranking ; of ihe ien 
i mi would ,1.™..,. ,,,(.1 agreement, a wine of - loo would represent total 
u „ hi- one group and die ranking given by die 
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CHAPTER 5: 

How Key Participants in Education Rate Each Other 

Teachers and the six leadership groups were invited to rate 
the job performance of key participants in public education. In any effort to re- 
structure the teaching profession, many of these participants will necessarily have 
to work with each other, So it is important fed! groups to understand the mu- 
tual images they presently hold of one another. 

Job Ratings of Key Participants 

Classroom teachers ate the highest rated group in terms of 
their job performance. Classroom teachers ate typically viewed as doing an "excel- 
lent" or "good" job in performing their role in die public educate ystem. Ap- 
proximately 90% of each of the leadership groups in the surw -ive a positive job 
performance rating to teachers (Table 5-1), AdWo of teachers themselves give 
positive marks to their own teaching colleagues 

School principals rank second among the ten types of partici- 
pants in terms of how well they are perceived tobe performing their role. Prin- 
cipals receive positive ratings from 739S of teacto and from approximately 70% 
of all leaders interviewed, However, there is some variation In the ratings given to 
principals by some of the individual leadership pups, For instance, 94 $g of su- 
perintendents give positive marks to principals, but only 37% of union officers 
give positive ratings to principals. (This fedin^eems to be reciprocated: only 
44% of principals give, in turn, positive marks to union officers,) 

Three other types of participants tend to be rated rather un- 
favorably by teachers, and some of the leadership groups concur in this negative 
judgment, For example, only one-third of teadiers give positive marks wpeoplein 
the govetywr's office who deal with education and to M legislators who serve on educa- 
tion committees, 



OBSERVATION: Degree of proximity may be one 

important factor in how groups rate each 
other's job performance, Officials located 
in a state's capital citywouid necessarily 
seem somewhat distent to typical 
classroom teachers, who are unlikely to 
have much personal contact with these 
figures. Other ifaderiip groups who 
have more close or direct contact with 
high officials, t^nd to give somewhat 
higher ratings to governors 1 aides and to 
state legislators. Whenever groups are not 
in direct contact with one another, the 
mutual images they form of one another 
can be heavily influenced by the media, 
and the media are particularly drawn by 
controversy. Thus, another factor that 
could affect a group's ratings might be the 
degree of partisanship or advocacy or 
controversy in which chey are perceived 
to be involved* Stat^ officials are often 



seen as members of a particular political 
parry or appointees of a particular 
incumbent administration; or otherwise 
they are identified with particular 
educational policies, some of which are 
bound to be controversial. Such 
controversy could reduce the ratings 
they receive from others. 

Parents of school^age children are also rated unfavorably on this 
question by both teachers and leaders, Just 4198 of teachers give positive marks to 
the parents of children in their school for the role that parents should be playing in 
public education, ftrents also receive among the lowest marks given by several of 
the leadership groups, especially by state legislators, of whom only 30% give par- 
ents a positive rating. 

Five other types of participants in public education are rated 
toward the middle of the job rankings. In each case, they receive a majority of 
positive ratings from teachers, but in some cases this is a bare majority, and in 
other cases some leadership groups disagree. 

Union officers do well with teachers but less well with other 
leaders. They receive positive marks from 67% of teachers. This means that union 
officers rank third (just after principals) in terms of ratings given by teachers. But 
this level is about 20 points higher than the rating given to union officers by other 
leadership groups, Teachers who are actual members of the AFT or NBA give even 
higher marks to union officers (73% positive), 

Superintendents are given positive job ratings by 63% of 
teachers f and by 60% or more of each leadership group. The one exception is 
union officers of whom just 34% give positive marks to superintendents, 

School board members receive positive ratings from 51% of 
teachers nationwide and from an even greater proportion of most leadership 
groups, The two exceptions are union officers (of whom just 27% give positive 
marks to school board members) and deans of education colleges (of whom 42% 
give positive ratings to school board members). 

State commissioners of education are rated positively by 52% of 
teachers across the country and by an even greater proportion of each leadership 
group, The one exception is union officers, of whom 41% give positive marks to 
their state commissioner of education. 

Deans and professors at colleges of education garner positive 
marks from 51% of teachers, but from slightly smaller proportions of each lead- 
ership group, 

OBSERVATION* In general, the highest ratings tend to go 

to those participants in public education 
who are closest to the students — i,e M to 
the classroom teachers and the school 
principals. It is particularly important 
that teachers and principals have positive 
images of each otheii since they will 
necessarily have to work with one another 
in any effort to reform the schools of the 
future, A major exception in this finding 
is that parents of public school children 
come in for low marks both from teachers 
and from all of the leadership groups 
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jnicrviewe--d for this survey. Pmm are 

ieenas no^= performing the fahhy 

should be ^^oing in public education today. 

A Profile of Teachers and EeWonavj Leaders 

Table 5-2 pitmen t -cs a comparative profile of each group inter- 
viewed for this survey It inches sorn^e major features of mh groups background 
which help to shape their perfective o«n the educational ^rld } and the way that 
they view one another, 

White $8 of tesachers are women, tlievast majority of 
most educational leadership groups are men. Men compcMm of the principals 
98% of the superintenderiti, Si of thste state legislator^ 82% of the college 
deans, and lAm of the sti^e education officials, Only the union officers, who are 
54% male and 46% female, include a s^ubstantial proportion of women, 

A striking asepet of the table is "chat many leaders have 
taught fulUtime in an elaftietitapr ierc=ondary school cUtfran at some point 
during their career, ^Jor sufpcisingly, 100% of school principals and superintend 
dents have taught at some ciititAnd se» have 97% of the union officers. But 86% 
of the college deans, 58% of estate education officials, edeven 31% of the 
state legislators ^vho were interviewed h=mve also taught elementary or secondary 
school, Such experierio; is boudtohel^ inform the perspective that these leaders 
have on the problems facing todp cl^^room teachers, 

Another striking sispect is the amount 0 f experience the 
leaders have, While Qjndy 30% otachera have more than 20years experience in 
education, 66% of the princi^lihave teat much experience, 06% of the superin^ 
tendents, and 89% oF the coI%deans, Nearly half of the union officers (46%) 
and state education officials (4s$)haye ^roore than 20 years professional involve^ 
ment in education, Hus me^du the - typical leader is comiderably older than 
rhe typical teacher, And it m^mmkt ra^any leaders who gained first-hand expert 
enee m the classroom Inad that experience some dme ago, tvlien conditions may 
have been somewhat eliffMenr ^rom toda^^ 

Leaders View the Quality r ^ m Ne^w Teachers 

Given u^ir years arf experience, educational leaders are in 
a position to assess the quality ctae n t mew teachers. Some observers allege that 
quality of new teachers has b^tuWinii^ Over time. Hoover, leaders in the field 
of education are currently n 0 f Oflernintsd on this quesiton, 

Superintendents (who hire new teaches) and deans of educa- 
tion colleges (who produce n ev teachers) say that the quality of recent teachers 
is, on balance, actually better tfcanin the past. Principals, ^oin many ways are 
closest to the situation^ are splicbetween , saying "better" and'W the same" as 
in the past (Table 5-3). <Th% surflfdid not determine whe c her M about the same- 
was a positive or a negative assessment,) 

Union i%£to } how^ever, take issue; 4 Wof union leaders 
think that the qu^ity of recent ^duates _ has declined. And significant minorities 
of state legislators Q69g> and st att edu c atSon officials (3 \%) think that quality has 
declined, 



OBSERVAriO n 



While tee pe^rceptions may or trnfmi 
h£ ^curate, thkmey constitute a potentially 
^crOrigniotivacang force for reform. As 

§^WBbov§j both the leadership gfoups 
%$ ^liascurre=-nt teachers them$ e lvcs 
Support fteps t*-o increase future teacher 
quality, 
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Table 5-i 



Q l E S T I 0 N : We'd like you t& r-ate how well different people are performing the role they are 

supposed to pl£y In the education system. How good a job do you think (READ EACH 
ITEM) is/are dpiag — excellent, pretty good, on r iy fair, or poor? 



PEft^WT OF SCELLOT AND GOOD RATINGS GIVEN B¥ EkGA CROUP 

DEANS OF STATU 
EDUCATION EDUCATION 
COLLEGES OFFICIALS 



DISTRICT 

lUPIWNv 
TENDBNK 



LEGIS- 
LATORS 



TEACHERS 

UNION 
OFFICERS 



Base 


1(502 


ISO 


101 


150 


100 


101 


100 




96 




% 






% 


% 


Classroom teachers in your : 
schooI/disWd/sttte 


93 


95 


94 


83 


89 


87 


94 


The priiidipils in your school/ 
district/state 


73 


93 


94 


67 


68 


77 


37 


Leaders of the teachers' unions 
















and teachers' associations In 
your locality/district/state 


67 


48 


44 


42 


45 


45 


90 


Superintendents (of your/in 
local) school district(s) . 


63 


90 


89 


60 


68 


71 


34 


Members of die (local) school 
board (in your school district) 


51 


?5 


76 


57 


42 


53 


27 


The state commissioner of 


52 


69 


76 


59 


66 


80 


41 


Deans and professors at colleges/ 
of education 


51 


41 


45 


45 


72 


50 


31 


Parents of the (school age) 
' children (in your school) 


41 


51 


54 


30 


29 


47 


32 


Sate legislators who serve on 
education committees 


33 


41 


50 


67 


48 


67 


38 


People in the Governor^ office 
who deal with education 


33 


45 


42 


51 


45 


68 


34 
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Table 5-2 



Pivfii<e qfWcfckrs aw/ MuaitiOL i Policy Leade 



rs 



Began - - \ > 

: East -O.^Mi 

South: 

West; 

fcs Involved jrhh 
Education ^ ; ; 'c. 

less tttaf 2tf vears ; v 

20 or more 

Years Cojnrent J^'ltloii* • 

" 5 9 years : • 

10:19 y^-c t( 

Sex .^"K. J^-f v £i -| 
Male ' 
Female \ Z \ < '■ '7 ' ■ 
Ever Taught Ful^roe in 

No ' ; ' ; • 



TEACHEft 

1602 

% 



100 



DISTRICT 

f*mt&m Heists 



150 



101 



70 


34 


14 


30 


66 


86 


6 


29 


35 


16 


24 


38 


48 


35 


21 


30 


11 


7 


32 


83 


98 


68 


17 


2 



IEGIS- 

150 

% 



21 


23 


22 


27 


29 


30 


29 


27 


32 


29 


30 


25 


18 


18 


20 


21 



29 



I DEANS OF 
E^DUCATION 
^COLLEGES 

100 



SIATE 
EDUCATION 
OFFICIALS 

101 



TEACHERS 

UNION 
OFFICERS 

100 

% 



25 


23 


28 


31 


27 


30 


32 


28 


19 


14 


23 


23 



*For loaders, years in current position and total years profes; 
question was used: total yt-ars worked as a teacher 
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Monajjy involved # education were measured by two CBifferem questions. For teachers, a single 



11 


50 


54 


89 


49 


46 


41 


57 


47 


22 


29 


27 


35 


13 


21 


2 


1 


5 


82 


74 


54 


18 


26 


46 


86 


58 


97 


14 


42 


3 
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Table 5-5 



5gdneatiQnal Leaders View the Quality of Recent 
ft&w Teachers 



QUESTION! I^trtlie overall quality of new tochers entering the profession today better, worse, or 
*l>cxjut the same as the quality of new teachers in the past,? 



DISTRICT STATE DEANS OF STATE TEACIffiRS 

SCHQ# SUPERIN- LEG IS- EDUCATION EDUCATION UNION 

PRINCQ>aA$S TENDINIS LATORS COLLEGES OFFICIALS OFFICERS 
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The 1986 Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher 
was conducted by Louis Harris and Associates for Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company from April 29 through June 50, 1986, A total of 1,602 telephone inter- 
views were conducted with current public school teachers in kindergarten through 
grade 12 throughout all fifty stares of the U,S S and the District of Columbia, 

A parallel survey of 702 leaders and policymakers in the 
field of public education was also conducted at the same time, This included 
separate national samples of principals, superintendents * state legislators, union 
officers* deans of colleges of education, and state education officials. The state 
education officials, in turn, consisted of three groups: commissioners of education, 
heads of state boards of education, and governors aides who deal with education. 

Sample Selection of Teachers 

Louis Harris and Associates drew a random sample of cur- 
rent teachers from a list of 1.2 million teachers compiled by Market Data Retrieval 
of Westport, Connecticut, Sample sizes for completed interviews were set for each 
state, based on the proportion of elementary and secondary public school class- 
room teachers in each state. The state sample sizes were set in line with statistics 
published by the U.S. National Center for Education Statistics, 

Sample Selection of Leaders 

The leadership groups were sampled randomly from lists 
which were in each case the best that could be obtained of that particular universe, 

150 School Principals: drawn from a nationwide list main- 
tained by Market Data Retrieval of Westport, Connecticut, 

101 District Superintendents: drawn from a nationwide list 
maintained by Market Data Retrieval of Westport, Con- 
necticut, This list was first stratified into three strata ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in each district, so that 
superintendents were sampled with probability of selection 
roughly proportionate to the size of their district, 

150 State Legislators (75 leaders of legislative chambers and 
75 chairmen or ranking minority members on education 
committees): drawn from "State Legislative Leadership, 
Committees, and Staff 1985-86" compiled by the Council 
of State Governments, and from the "Directory of Legis- 
lative Leaders 1985-86" compiled by The National 
Conference of State Legislatures, 

101 State Education Officials (34 governors* aides who deal 
with education, 32 state commissioners of education, and 
35 heads of state boards of education): drawn from "Educa- 
tion Directory 1985-86" compiled by the education staff of 
Capitol Publications, Inc. , Arlington, Virginia, 

100 Deans of Colleges of Education: drawn from the "AACTE 
Directory 1986" published by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Deans were sampled with 
probability of selection proportionate to the number of 
students at their institution. 
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100 Union Officers,' drawn from lists of state and local officers 
provided by the national headquarters of the American 
Federation of Teachers and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Leaders of the two organizations were sampled 
approximately in proportion to their respective teacher 
membership. 

Interviewing Procedures 

Each selected teacher was contacted at his or her school by a 
representative of Louis Harris and Associates and requested to participate in the 
survey When we could not reach a teacher directly, we left a message (including a 
toll-free number) to allow a return call. 

Before being asked to complete the actual interview, each 
teacher was screened to ensure that he or she currently teaches in an elementary or 
secondary level public school and teaches at least part-time in the classroom. Once 
the respondent passed the screen, an appointment was made to telephone at a con- 
venient time and place to complete the interview 

Leaders were in most cases interviewed at their office (via 

telephone). 

Questionnaire Development 

First drafts of the questionnaires were pretested among a 
sample of 15 teachers and an equal number of leaders, Hie lessons learned during 
this testing process provided important refinements to the survey questionnaires. 

Many individuals contributed their comments to the survey 
questionnaire, and Louis Harris and Associates is extremely grateful for those con- 
tributions. However, final responsibility for the questionnaire rests with Louis 
Harris and Associates, 

Processing of the Data 

All completed questionnaires were edited, coded, key- 
punched, and verified. The data were tabulated, checked for internal consistency, 
and processed by computer, The output of this process is a series of computer 
tables for each of the two surveys, showing the results for each survey question, 
both by the total number respondents interviewed and by important subgroups, 

Sample Disposition and Completion Rates 

The sample disposition for this survey is shown in Table 
A-2, A total of 4,558 contacts at school were made to yield 1,602 completed in- 
terviews with teachers. 

Of all the teachers who were contacted at their schools or 
with whom a message was left, 5 Wo were willing to talk to a Louis Harris and 
Associates interviewer Although there are a number of different methods by 
which response rates can be calculated, we arrived at this figure by comparing the 
number of teachers that we were able to reach with the complete list of current 
teachers at their school, We call this the contact success rate, 

Of the teachers who were contacted by Louis Harris and 
Associates and who passed the screen, 8196 completed an interview, We calculate 
this interview completion rate by dividing the number of completed interviews by 
the sum of: (1) the number of completed interviews, (2) the number of interview 
refusals , (3) the number of interviews terminated within the course of the inter- 
view, (4) the number of respondents who were left to call back at the time the 
survey was completed, and (5) the number who were unavailable for the duration 
of the field period. 
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The interview completion rate for the survey of leaders was 
also 81%, A total of 1,013 leaders were contacted to obtain 702 interviews. 

With reference to Table A-2, the contact success rate and 
the interview completion rates have been calculated according to the following 
formulas: 







Teachers 


Leaders 


Contact Success " 


A+E+F+H 1 I t j + K = 


2049 =51% 


N,A, 


Rate at School 


A + E + F + G + H + I+J + K 


4018 




Interview — 


A = 


1062 = 81% 


702 = 81% 


Completion Rate 


A + E + H+J + K 


1986 


863 



This disposition of all contacts is provided in Table A-2 so 
that interested individuals may make their own calculations of response rate, 
according to this or other formulas. 

Reliability of Survey Percentages 

It is important to bear in mind that the results from any 
sample survey are subject to sampling variation. The magnitude of this variation 
is measurable and is affected both by the number of interviews involved and by 
the level of the percentages expressed in the results, 

Table A-3 shows the possible sample variation that applies 
to percentage results for this survey, The chances are 95 in 100 that a survey result 
does not vary, plus or minus, by more than the indicated number of percentage 
points from the result that would have been obtained if interviews had been con- 
ducted with all persons in the universe represented by the sample. 

For example, if the response for a sample size of 1,500 is 
30% , then in 95 cases out of 100 the response in the total population would be 
between 2896 and 32%, Note that survey results based on subgroups of small size 
can be subject to large sampling error 

Sampling tolerances are also involved in the comparison of 
results from different surveys or from different parts of a sample (subgroup analy- 
sis). Table A=4 shows the percentage difference that must be obtained before a dif- 
ference can be considered statistically significant, These figures, too, represent the 
95% confidence leveL 

For example, suppose one group of 1,000 has a response of 
34% "yes" to a question, and an independent group of 500 has a response of 28% 
M yes" to the same question, for an observed difference of 6 percentage points* 
According to the table, this difference is subject to a potential sampling error of 5 
percentage points, Since the observed difference is greater than the sampling error, 
the observed difference is significant. 

These errors account for sampling error only. Survey research 
is also susceptible to other errors, such as in data handling and in interviewer re- 
cording. The procedures followed by Louis Harris and Associates, however, keep 
eixors of these kinds to a minimum, 
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Table A-l 



Detailed Profile of American Teachers 




Table A-l (continued) 



Detailed Profile of American Teachers 




Table A-2 

DISPOSITION OF THE SAMPLES 







Teachers 


Policy 
Leaders 


A, 


Completed interviews 






B, 

C. 


Nonworking number Wfone number no npw mimhpr 
No longer there ? retired, deceased, on leave 


l lu 


21 

4 


D. 


No answer or busy (after three callbacks) 


72 


121 


E, 


Renjsed interview 


113 


52 


F, 


Noneligible respondent (screened out) 


62 


4 


G. 


Never returned call after message left at school 






H. 


To call back (study completed before callback was needed) 


194 


28 


I. 


language barrier 


1 




J 


Terminated within interview 


0 


5 


K. 


Not available during duration of field period 


77 


76 




Total Number of Contacts 


4,558 


l f 013 
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Table A-3 

Approximate Sampling Tolerances (at 95% Confidence) to Use in Evaluating 
Percentage Results Appearing in This Report 





SURVEY 


survey 


SURVEY 


SURVEY 


SURVEY 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTAGE 


ASKED QUESTION 


RESULT 


furl 

RESULT 


RESULT 


RESULT 


RESULT 


ON WHICH SURVEY 


AT 


AT 


AT 


AT 


AT 


RESULT IS BASED 


10% OR 90% 


20% OR 80% 


30% OR 70% 


40% OR 60% 


50% 


2,000 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1,500 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1,000 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


900 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


800 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


700 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


600 


2 


3 


4 


4 


4 


500 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


400 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


300 


3 


5 


5 


6 


6 


200 


4 


6 


6 


7 


7 


100 


6 


8 


9 


10 


10 


50 


8 


11 


13 


14 


14 
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Table A-4 

Approximate Sampling Tolerances (at 95% Confidence) to Use in Evaluating Differences 
Between Two Percentage Results Appearing in This Report 

APPROXIMATE SURVEY SURVEY SURVEY SURVEY SURVEY 

SAMPLE SIZE PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 

OF TWO GRO ASKED RESULT RESULT RESULT RESULT RESULT 

QUESTION 0. IIICH AT AT AT AT AT 

SURVEY RESULi ii BASED 10% OR 90% 20% OR 80% 30% OR 70% 40% OR 60% 50% 







a 


3 


4 


4 


1,000 


2 


3 


4 


4 


4 


800 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


500 


3 


4 


5 


5 


5 


300 


4 


5 


6 


6 


6 


200 


4 


6 


7 


7 


7 


100 


6 


8 


9 


10 


10 


50 


8 


11 


13 


14 


14 


1,000 vs. 1,000 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


800 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


500 


3 


4 


5 


5 


5 


300 


4 


5 


6 


6 


6 


200 


5 


6 


7 


7 


8 


100 


6 


8 


9 


10 


10 


50 


9 


11 


13 


14 


14 


800 vs. 800 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


500 


3 


4 


5 


5 


6 


300 


4 


5 


6 


7 


7 




5 


6 


7 


8 


8 


100 


6 


8 


10 


10 


10 


50 


Q 








14 


500 vs. 500 


4 


4 


6 


6 


6 


300 


4 




■» 


7 


1 


200 


6 


7 


8 


8 


8 


100 


7 


9 


10 


11 


11 


50 


9 


12 


13 


14 


15 


300 m 300 


5 


6 


7 


8 


8 


200 


5 


7 


8 


9 


9 


100 


7 


9 


10 


11 


11 


50 


9 


12 


14 


15 


15 


200 vs. 200 


6 


8 


9 


10 


10 


100 


7 


10 


11 


12 


12 


50 


9 


12 


14 


14 


15 


100 vs. 100 


8 


11 


13 


14 


14 


50 


10 


14 


16 


17 


17 


50 vs. 50 


12 


16 


18 


19 


20 
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Sample Point No, 
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10 - 11 - 12 - 13 ~ 14 - 15 - 16 






Unie Started- ( 4 jvf 



( - RM. 



Interviewer: 
Area Code: _ 



Date: 



Telephone Noa 



(18-27) 



-from Louis Harris and Associates 5 



Hello, I'm 

the national opinion polling and research firm located in New York, We are conductingT 
national survey among teachers to learn some of their attitudes about the American 
educational system, and we would like to ask you a few questions, 



From Observation: 



Respondent sex: 

Male . , 

Female ...... 



(28(524 
. . . 63^2 
100% 



TEACHERS 
SAMPLE SIZE = 1,602 
INTERVIEWING DATES: 
APRIL 29-JUNE 2, 1986 
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j If the government was able to make a major improvement in only one of the 
following five services, which do you think should have the highest prtoHtyP 



RO TATE - START AT "XT 



( 


) a, Economic development . . 


. • • (29( 14 


-1 


( 


) b. Health care . . . . . 


12 


-2 


( 


) e. Education 


63 


-3 


( 


) d, Services for the poor 


11 


-4 


( 


) e. Transportation ....... 


* 


-5 




Not sure/refused . , 


* 


-6 



(1984) 

2 All in all t how satisfied would you say you are with your job as a teacher in the 

public schools — very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, or very 
dissatisfied? 

¥ery satisfied (30 ( 33 "1 

Soriiewhat satisfied , , , * . . . . 48 -2 

Somewhat dissatisfied 15 ^3 

Very dissatisfied . 4-4 

Not sure ...................... -j 



3. 



(1985) 

Do you teach in an elementary school, a Junior high school, or a high school? 



MULTIPLE RECORD 



Elementary school (Grades K-6) (31 ( 56 -1 

Junior high school (Grades 7-9) ..... 21-2 
High school (Grades 9-12 or 10-12) .. 28-3 

Not sure 1 -4 

106% 



54 
20 X 
26 J 

100% 



46 



How many students are In the typical class that you now teach? 

L _ J J students 



(32-35) 

Not sure.... (34 ( =1 



Mean 25 
Median: 25 



^ And what do you think a reasonable size for your class ought to b 

1 I I students 



(35-36) 

Not sure.... (37 ( -1 



Mean 22 
Median: 2 1 
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^ What particular educational reform do you think it is most important for your state 
to fund or to keep funding? 

30 categories of reforms were volunteered. Most frequent was (38-39) 

"Increase Teachers' Salaries" (17%), 



RECORD ONE MOST IMPORTANT REFORM 



j ^ We 4 d like you to rate how well different people are performing the role they are 

supposed to play in the education system. How good a job do you think (READ EACH 
ITEM) is/are doing — excellent, pretty good* only fair, or poor? 







Excellent 
job 


Pretty 
Good 
Job 


Only 
Fair 
Job 








R< 


JTATI — START AT "IT 


Poor 
Job 


Sure 


( 


) a. The principals In your school * , . , < 


(40( 31 


-1 


42 -2 


20 -3 


7 4 


* 




( 


) b. Superintendents of your school district ... 


(41 ( 19 


-1 


44 -2 


26 -3 


10 4 


2 


-5 


( 


) c. The state commissioner of education .............. 


(42 ( 7 


-1 


45 -2 


33 -3 


8 4 


7 


-5 


( 


) d. People in the Governor's office who deal with education . 


(43( 3 


4 


30 -2 


44 -3 


18 4 


5 


-5 


( 


) e, Leaders of the teachers' unions and teachers* associations 
in your locality ............................. 


(44( 20 


4 


47 -2 


24 -3 


7 4 


1 


-5 


( 


) f. Deans and professors at colleges of education 


(45( 7 


-1 


45 -2 


35 -3 


9 4 


5 


=5 


( 


) g. Classroom teachers in your school ............... 


(46( 36 


4 


57 -2 


7 -3 


* 4 


* 


-5 


( 


) h. State legislators who serve on education committees . . . 


(47( 4 


4 


29 -2 


47 -3 


17 -4 


3 


-5 


( 


) i. Parents of the children in your school ..... 


(48( 6 


4 


35 -2 


40 -3 


19 4 




=5 


( 


) j. Members of the school board in your district ........ 


(49( 11 


4 


40 -2 


35 -3 


13 4 




-5 



INTERVIEWER- BE SURE TO REPEAT THE STEM OF THE QUESTION 
SEVERAL TIMES 
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g Here are some statements that people have made about the education system. For 
each, please say whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, 
or disagree strongly. 



Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not 

DO NOT ROTATE Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly Sure 

a* School districts should have a team approach to school 
management that involves the superintendents, and the 

principals^ the teachers (50( 75 -1 22 -2 2-3 1 4 * -5 

b. In my school district now, the superintendents, principals and 

teachers all do share in the management of the schools (51 ( 16 -1 34 -2 27 "3 23 -4 — -5 

c. Principals should recognize and develop the teachers* 
leadership potential by involving them in decision-making 

about school organization and curriculum , , , (52 ( 86 =1 13 "2 1-3 1-4 * -5 

d. In my school now, the principals do recognize and develop the 

teachers leadership potential by involving them in decision- ^ 

making about school organization and curriculum (53 ( 29 "1 41 -2 16 =3 13 -4 * -5 

e. Tenure should be as difficult for teachers to get as it is for them 

toiose (54( 46 4 34 ^2 11 -3 7 4 2 ^5 

f. A teachers years of experience should be recognized with the 
corresponding salary when a teacher moves from one school 

district to anotfier. ." (55 ( 85 4 14 -2 1 -3 * -4 * -5 
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INTERVIEWER SAY: THESE NEXT QUESTIONS EACH HAVE TWO PARTS. FIRST I WILL BE ASKING WHO YOU THINK 

SEP^J?^* ^ MAJ0R R0LE m D01NG FAMOUS THINGS. THEN I WILL BE ASKING WHO ACTUAUy DOES HAVE 
THE MAJOR ROLE, 



^ # Who do you think should have the major role (READ EACH ITEM) — the principal, 
the teachers, or someone else? 

10. At ^ e P resent ^ me w h° actually does have the major role (READ EACH ITEM) — 
the principal, the teachers, or someone else? 



Q9 

Should Have Major Role 



ROTATE - START AT "X" 


Princlpa 
Should 




Teachers 
Should 


Both 
(Vol) 


Someone 
Eke 


Not 
Sure 


( ) a. For the hiring of new 
teachers 


(56 ( 63 


-1 


6 -2 


12 -3 


18 -4 


* -5 


( ) b. For choosing which text 
books are to be used. 


(57( 1 


-1 


88 -2 


9 -3 


2 4 


* =5 


( ) e. For evaluating how new 

teachers are performing , , , 


(58 ( 60 


-1 


14 -2 


17 -3 


8 4 


* =5 


( ) d.For evaluiUng how more 
experienced teachers are 
performing 


(59( 59 


-1 


15 -2 


16 -3 


10 4 


* -5 


( ) e* In disciplining students 


(60 ( 20 


•1 


56 -2 


17 -3 


6 4 


* -5 



( ) £ In designing and conducting 
inservice training , , . , 

( ) g. In assigning students and 
scheduling classes ....... 

( } h. In handling the 

nan -education problems that 
students bring with them to 
school 

( ) I. For selecting new principals. 

( ) j In deciding about budget 
allocation for the school . . , 



(61 ( 10 -1 55 -2 18 -3 15 4 1 -5 
(62( 33 -1 33 -2 15 -3 19 4 * -5 



(63( 15 -1 
(64( 7 -1 



22 


-2 


11 


•3 


52 4 


* =5 


30 


-2 


12 


-3 


50 4 


1 -5 


18 


-2 


21 


-3 


31 4 


'* -5 



QIC 

^ctuaJIy Does Have Major Role 



Principal Teaches 
Docs Do 



(66( 51 -1 * -2 

(67 ( 5 -1 62 -2 

(68 ( 86 -1 2 -2 

(69 ( 88 -1 1 -2 



(72 ( 52 -1 12 -2 

(73 ( 17 -1 47 -2 

(74 ( 11-1 2-2 

(75 ( 32 -1 2 -2 



Both 
(Vol) 


Someone 
Else 


Not 

Sure 


5 -3 


43 4 


1 -5 


12 -3 


20 4 


1 -5 


4 -3 


8 4 


* -5 


2 -3 


8 4 


* -5 


13 -3 


6 4 


1 -5 


14 -3 


42 4 


2 -5 


9 -3 


25 4 


1 -5 



12 


-3 


24 4 


1 


-5 


3 


-3 


82 4 


1 


-5 


4 


-3 


61 4 


1 


-5 



IN11RVIEWER; BE SURE TO REPEAT THE STEM OF THE 
QUESTION SEVERAL TIMES, 



jVOTEr GIVE PRIORITY TO Tlffi ANSWER CATEGORY 
SHOWN, FOR EXAMPLE, IF RESPONDENT SAYS 
"PRINCIPAL AND SUPERINTENDENT" RECORD THE 
ANSWER AS "PRINCIPALf OR, IF RESPONDENT SAYS 
*T1ACHERS AND SCHOOL BOARD" RECORD TOE 
ANSWERS AS "TEACHERSr IF RESPONDENT SAYS 
"PRINCIPAL, TEACHER AND SUPEWNTENDENT* 
RECORD ANSWER AS "BOIH (VOL,)." 
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j j Now some questions about career ladder programs. These programs divide 

teaching into different Jobs and then provide different ranks and tWerent salaries 
according to the level of responsibility. Are you familiar or not too familiar with 
career ladder programs? 



Familiar 

Not too familiar , 
Not sure 



. (76( 39 -1 
61 -2 1 
* 5 J 



(ASK Q.12) 
(SKIP TO Q. 13) 



IF FAMILIAR 



j 2 Her e ^ e some statements regarding career ladder programs. For each, please tell 
me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. 

Base: Those who are familiar 



ROTATE - START AT U X" 

( ) a. Career ladder programs improve teachers' chances for 
professional growth and development ............. 

( ) b. The methods used to select teachers for career ladder 
programs are unfair and non-objective 

( ) c. Teachers have a real say in the development and 
operation of the career ladder program 

( ) d. Career ladder programs create artificial and unfortunate 
distinctions among teachers ............... 



Agree 
Strongly 




Agree 
Somewhat 


Disagree 
Somewhat 


Disagree 
Strongly 


Not 
Sure 


(77 ( 22 


-1 


41 -2 


19 -3 


17 4 


* -5 


(78 ( 22 


-1 


34 -2 


30 -3 


10 4 


4 -5 


(79( 9 


-1 


21 -2 


28 -3 


38 4 


3 -5 


(80 ( 38 


4 


34 -2 


18 -3 


8 4 


2 -5 



J j Overall, do you personally favor or oppose career ladder programs? 



Favor .. 2* (10( 49 4 

Oppose * . ....... 52 *2 

Depends (vol) , , . . 5 "3 

Not sure , . , . e , , , l 6 =4 j 



Base: 
Total 
Teachers 



INTERVIEWER: IF RESPONDENT ASKS WHICH CAREER 
LADDER PROGRAM IN PARTICULAR WE ARE 
REFERRING TO, PROMPT WTTH "THE ONES YOU ARE 
MOST FAMILIAR WITH." 



491 

46 
4 
1 



Base; 

Those who 
are familiar 
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Now some questions about merit pay systems, These systems select a certain 
number of teachers as meritorious and then pay them a greater amount of money 
with no change in their duties. Are you familiar or not too familiar with merit pay 

systems? 



FaniiIiar (H( 72 -1 (ASK Q.15) 

Not too familiar ...... 28 -2 1 

Not sure....,., — -3 J (SHPTO QA6) 



IF FAMILIAR 



J ^ Here are some statements regarding merit pay systems. For each, please teii if 
you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. 

Base: Those who are familiar 



ROTATE - START AT "X* 



( ) a, Merit pay systems provide valuable incentives for teachers 
to improve their performance ................. B . 

( ) b. Merit pay systems create artificial and unfortunate 
distinctions among teachers 

( ) & Merit pay systems recognize and reward outstanding 
quality teachers ............... 

' ) d. The means thai are used to select the teachers for merit 



Aj^ee 
Strongly 




Agree 
Somewhat 


Disagree 
Somewhat 


Disagree 
Strongly 


Not 
Sure 


(12( 15 


-1 


35 -2 


21 -3 


28 4 


* -5 


(13( 57 


-1 


29 -2 


9 -3 


5 4 


- -5 


(14( 11 


-1 


37 -2 


26 -3 


26 -4 


1 -5 


(15( 43 


-1 


35 -2 


15 -3 


4 4 


4 -5 



16* 0v€raU ' do y° u Personally favor or oppose merit pay systems? 



Favor...., .....(16( 27 4 1 

Oppose 68 -2 

Depends (vol) 3 .3 

Not sure 2 -4 - 



Base: 
Total 
Teachers 



INTERVIEWER; IF RESPONDENT ASKS WHfCffMEBTT 
PAY SYSTEM IN PARTICULAR WE ARE REFERRING 
TO, PROMPT WITH "TOE ONES YOU ARE MOST 
FAMILIAR WITH." 



Base: 

Those who 
are familiar 



79 



79 



ERLC 
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Now some questions about mentor teacher programs* These programs designate 
certain teachers to perform special one-on-one professional coaching for other 
teachers. Are you familiar or not too familiar with mentor teacher programs? 



Familiar (17( 44 -1 

Not too familiar , 56 -2 

Not sure . . . . 



i} 



(ASKQ.18) 
(SKIP TO Q. 19) 



IF FAMILIAR 



Here are some statements regarding mentor teacher programs* For each, piease 
tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree 
strongly. 

Base: Those who are familiar 



ROTATE - START AT "X" 

( ) a. Mentor teacher programs help to improve the teaching 
skills of new teachers , , , .......... 

( ) b. Mentor teacher programs create artificial and 

unfortunate distinctions among teachers .......... 

( ) c. Mentor teacher programs are a good way to continue 
coaching for all teachers no matter how experienced 
they are ................................ 

( ) d. Becoming a mentor teacher is too much of a shorNerm 
position instead of a permanent career advancement . . 



Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly Sure 



(18( 58 -1 M -2 5 -3 3 4* -5 

(19( 10 4 25 -2 37 -3 27 4 1 -5 

(20( 37 -1 43 -2 11 -3 7 4 1 -5 

(21 ( 12 -1 40 -2 32 -3 11 4 4 -5 



19. 



Overall, do you favor or oppose mentor teacher programs? 



Favor 

Oppose 

Depends (vol) 
Not sure . . . . . 



(22 ( 69 -1 

17 -2 

3 -3 

11 4J 



INTERVIEWER: IF RESPONDENT ASKS WHICH 
MENTOR TEACHER PROGRAM IN PARTICULAR 
WE ARE REFERRING TO, PROMPT WITH "THE 
ONES YOU ARE MOST FAMILIAR WITH." 



Base: 
Total 
Teachers 



82 
15 
2 

U 



Base: 

Those who 
are familiar 



80 
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20. Some P eo P ,e have suggested the establishment of specialty certification boards. 
such as exist for some other professions like accountants, architects, and lawyers* 
These boards would certify experienced teachers in their own specialty, based on 
formal training and experience and rigorous examinations or other evidence of 
outstanding perfo manee. Do you personally favor or oppose establishing such 
specialty certification boards? 

Favor (23( 52 -1 

Oppose 41 -2 

Depends (vol.) 3-5 

Not sure . . . . . 3 ~4 

2 1 * " such specialty certification boards were established, they might be used in several 
different possible rays. Do you think that specialty certification boards should, or 
Should not (READ EACH HEM)? 



— — — — 

DO NOT KQTATI 


Should 




Miould 

mt 


Depends 
(vol.) 


Not 
Sure 


a. Be used as an alternative to merit pay systems? 


. (24( 35 


-1 


57 -2 


2 -3 


6 =4 


b. Be used as an alternative to career ladder programs? 


. (25 ( 27 


-1 


58 -2 


1 -3 


13 4 


e. Be used as a means of advancing through a career ladder 


• (26( 39 










program? 


-1 


50 -2 


1 -3 


10 -4 



22 m tf such specialty certification boards were established, do you think that increased 
salary should, or should not, be given to those teachers who become certified in 
a specialty? 



Should be given.,,. (27( 72 -1 

Should not be given , , , , , , , 24-2 

Depends (vol.) . 2 -3 

Not sure 2-4 

25* ,f ^MCed training is needed for specialty certification, do you think that teachers 
should pay for the training themselves, or do you think that teachers should be 
reimbursed in some way? 

Ray by themselves (28 ( 16 -1 

Reimbursed 81 -2 

Depends (vol) 3-3 

Not sure , ._ , * ^4 
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0 

ERIC 



ASK EVERYONE 



2^ Are you yourself now participating in any "performance-based pay" program, such 
as merit pay, career ladders, mentor-teacher program, etc*? 



Yes, participates (29 ( 17 -1 

No 32 - 

Not sure ...................... 



1} 



(ASK Q25) 
(SK1PTOQ.27) 



IF YES 



2^ What type of performance-based pay do you receive? 



MULTIPLE RECORD 



Merit pay 

Career ladder , * , 
Mentor teacher , 
Other (SPECIFY) : 



Not sure ... ..... . 

(No, not sure in Q.24) 



(30( 2 -1 
12 -2 
2 -3 

2 -4 
* -5 
83 



17% 



Base: 

Total Teachers 



2^ How many years total have you participated in (this program/these programs)? 



1 year or less (31 ( 33- 1 

39-2 

6-3 

1 4 

5-5 

........... 7-6 

........... 9-7 

* -8 



2 years 

3 years ........ 

4 years , 

5 years ........ 

6 to 10 years 
More than 10 years 
Not sure ........ 



(SKIP TO Q.30) 



Base: 

Those who 
participate in 
program. 



IF NO TO Q.24 



2'J Does any type of performance-based pay program currently exist in your own 
school district? 



Yes, exists ...... .......... (32 ( 15 -1 

No 6? =2 

Not sure ...................... 

(Yes in Q.24) 17 



7 2\ 
1 -31 



(ASK Q.28) 
(SHP TO Q.30) 



J 83% 



Base: 
Total 
Teachers 



82 



82 
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IF EXISTO 



28. WouId y° u ,ike t0 participate in the program, or do you have no interest in 
participating? 

. (33 ( 374 



Yes, would like 

No 

Not sure .................. 



61 -2 

2 



(ASK Q.29) 
(SKIP TO Q.30) 



Base; Those 
who do not 
participate, but 
program exists. 



IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO PARTICIPATE 



Are you not participating now because of limited funding for the program, or 
because you did not meet the selection criteria, or for some other reason? 



Limited funding , . . 

Did not meet criteria 
Other reason 
Not sure 

(Do not want to participate) 




37% 



Base: Those who do not 
participate, but program 
exists. 



(1985) 

50* Have you ever seri0lIS Iy considered leaving teaching to go into some other 
occupation? 

... (35 ( 55-1 



Yes, considered . . . 
No, not considered 
Not sure ........ 



45 -2 
* -3 



(1985) 

3 1 . Wt,lin the next flve years how likely is it that you will leave the teaching profession 
to go into some different occupation - very likely, fairly likely, not too likely, or not 
at all likely? 

^ry likely , Qfi( 1^1 

Fairly likely U Jl (ASK <W2) 



Not too likely . 
Not at all likely 
Not sure 



30 - 
42 -4 
* -5 J 



(SHP TO Q.33) 



32 * And witmn the next two years how likely is it that you will leave teaching to go into 
some different occupation — very likely, fairly likely, not too likely, or not at all 



Very likely 

Fairly likely ............ 

Not too likely 

Not at all likely 

Not sure ............... 

(Not too likely, not at all likely, 
not sure in next 5 years) 



(37( 



7-n 

7 -2 J 

8 -3 
5 4 
* -5 
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Base; Total 
Teachers 



27 



83 
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Here are some things that might possibly improve working conditions for teachers. 
For each, please tell me whether you think it would help a lot, help a little, or would 
not help at all. 



ROTATE - START AT "X" 


Would Help 
a Lot 


Would 
Help a 
Little 


Would 
Not Help 
at All 


Not 
Sure 


( 


) a. Having more structured and organ wed time to talk with 
colleagues about professional matters 


(38( 61 


-1 


36 =2 


3 -3 


* A 


( 


) b. Having teachers help each other with troublesome 

students 


(39( 69 


-1 


27 -2 


3 -3 


* 4 


( 


) c. Having teachers able to observe each other in the 

classroom and provide feedback to each other 


(40( 56 


-1 


37 -2 


6 -3 


* a 


( 


) d, Having a formal system, such as 11 teacher centers" where 
teachers can get help and ideas from other teachers and 
administrators , , 


(41 ( 71 


-1 


26 -2 


2 -3 


* .4 


( 


) e. Receiving more support in dealing with students from the 
nan- education professionals in the school system 


(42 ( 59 


-1 


32 -2 


7 -3 


2 4 



Some people have suggested that, when a school district hires teachers, the district 
should give full credit for a teacher's total years of past teaching service. If school 
districts did give full credit for past service, do you think it would, or would not 
(READ EACH ITEM). 



ROTATE — START AT "X" 


Would 




Would 
Not 


Not 
Sure 


( ) a* Encourage those who have left teaching to return to 

the classroom 


(43( 63 


-1 


36 -2 


2 =3 


( ) b. Attract teachers into high shortage geographic areas like 
the inner cities ....... 


(44( 53 


-1 


44 -2 


3 -3 


( ) c. Make some school districts top heavy with senior teachers 
whose salaries are at the upper end of the scale 


(45 ( 59 


-1 


38 -2 


3 -3 


( ) d, Give teachers economic mobility to move between 

districts 


(46( 91 


-1 


8 -2 


1 -3 


( ) e. Deprive poorer school districts of many of their best 

teachers * * * ,,,,,,,,, 


(47 ( 60 


-1 


38 =2 


2 -3 



INTERVIEWER: BE SURE TO REPEAT THE SIWI 
OF THE QUESTION MORE THAN ONCE. 



Is the area where your school is located considered inner city, urban, suburban, 
small town, or rural? 

inner city, . (48( 12 -1 

Urban , , , 11 -2 

Suburban , 23 *3 

Small town 32 -4 

Rural 22 -5 

Not sure , , 



* -6 



84 

84 



— — — _ _ CARD 2 86400^T 

I ^ For purposes of receiving state school aid, is your school district considered to be 
of above average wealth, average wealth, or below average wealth? 

Above average wealth ♦ , > , , , . (49 (21 =1 

Average wealth . . . . , , > . > 44-2 

Below average wealth 54 -3 

Not sure , , , . J -4 

^ Regardless of the number of schools you've taught in, for about how many years, in 
total have you worked as a teacher? 

L L — I years Median - 15 

(50-51) 

Not sure.... (52 ( -1 

During your teaching career have you ever changed from one school district to 
another district? 

Ves (53 ( 55 -1 (ASK Q.F5) 

no.... 45 -21 

Not sure * .3/ (SKIPTOQ.FS) 

IF YES 



Since you first began teaching, how many times have you changed districts? 



1 time ....... 

2 times ...... 

3 times ...... 

4 times 

5 times 

6 times ...... 

7 times 

S or more times 

Not sure 

(Never changed) 



(54 ( 22 -H 
11 -2 
13 -3 
4 4 
2 -5 



* 4 

* -7 

* -8 

* .9, 



45 



Base: 

Total Teachers 



55% 



TTie most recent time you changed districts, did you lose credit in terms of s 
any of your years of past service? 



for 



Yes, lost credit for past g agr 

service ........... . . , (55 ( 16 -1 (ASK Q,F7) Total Teachers 

No, did not lose credit ... 39 =2 1 V%% 

Not sure.... * 3 / (SKIP TO Q.F9) 

(Never changed) 45 
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IF LOST CREDIT 



jpy When that happened, approximately how much income would you estimate that it 
cost you per year? 



$1,000 or less 
$1,001 to $2,000 . . 
$2,001 to $3,000 . . 
$3 P 001 to $4,000 . . 
$4,001 to $5,000 . . 
$5,001 to $10,000, . 
$10,001 to $15,000 . 
$15,001 and above . 

Not sure 

(Did not lose credit) 



(56( 



8 
8 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 

1 

71 



-1 

-2 
-3 
4 
-5 
-6 
-7 
-8 
-9 



Base: 

Those who have 
changed districts 



> (SKIP TO Q.F9) 



pg Have you ever decided not to make a change from one school district to another 
became of fear that you might lose salary credit for years of past service? 



Yes, decided not to make change 

for this reason , ...... (57 ( 15 -1 

No, never decided , , , 51 ~2 

Not sure * * * . 

(Changed district) 55 



Base: 

Total Teachers 



F9. 



Are you a member of a teachers* union or association such as the AFT or NBA? 



Yes, member 
No, not a member 
Not sure 



(58( 83 -1 
16 -2 

* -3 



FiO was the last grade or level of school that you yourself completed? 

READ LIST IF NECESSARY ' 



Less than high school graduate (59 ( — -1 1 

High school graduate . 

Some college 

Two-year college graduate , . . . 

Four-year college graduate 

Some graduate credits 

Master's completed 

Credits beyond master's 

Ph.D, completed 

Not sure 





■n 


* 

17 




29 




32 




20 




1 






-0 



(SIQPTOQ,F13) 



(ASK Q.F11) 



86 



86 



— - - _ . CARD 2 864MK-T 

Fl 1 , ^ y° ur undergraduate college degree in education, or not? 

Yes, education ... (60 ( 79-1 Base: 

No, not education 21-2 Tnose Wltn ^-years college or more 

Not sure * A (N- 1598) 



IF "SOME GRADUATE CREDITS" OR MORE ADVANCED EDUCATION IN Q,PiO ASK: 
F12. ^ your graduate training mainly in education, or not? 



Yes, mainly in education , > . 
No, not mainly in education 
Not sure 



(61 ( 84=1 
15 -2 
1 -3 



Base; 

Those with graduate training 
(N= 1327) 



Fl 3 ^ ow 3186 y ou? 



READ LIST 



18 to 20 years . 
21 to 24 years . 
25 to 29 years . 
30 to 34 years . 
35 to 39 years . 
40 to 49 years . , 
50 to 64 years . . 
65 or over 
Not sure 



(62 ( -1 
1 -2 
7 -3 
15 -4 
24 -5 
31 -6 
21 -7 

1 =8 

* ,9 



F14. Do you live In the same sch ° o1 district in which you teach, or do you live in some 
other school district? 



Live in same district , , , 
Live in other district , . , 
Not sure 

(1984) 



(68 ( 58 -1 

42 -2 
* -3 



Fi 5. Arc you sin glc, married, divorced, widowed, or separated? 

(64( 13 -1 (SHPTOQ.Fi?) 

75-2 (ASKQ.F16) 

12 -3 \ 
- if 





Married 

Divorced/widoweaVseparated 
Not sure , . . , 



(SHPTOQ.Fi?) 



S7 
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IF MARRIED 



Fl6 ^ ic ^ oftne following best describes your spouse's current employment situation? 



a, Working fuU time . , . 

b, Working part-time 

c, laid off or on strike 

d, Unemployed but looldng for work . , 

e, Unemployed and not looldng for 
work , 


(65 ( 584 

6 -2 

* -3 
1 4 

* -5 


f, Retired , , 


3 -6 


g. Keeping house , 


5 -7 


h* Full-time student 


1 -8 


i. Disabled 


1 -9 


), Not sure , 


* -0 


(Not now married) 


25 



Base: 

Total Teachers 



Which of the following income categories best describes the 1985 income yoa 
derived from teaching, before taxes, it (READ LIST)? 

$15,000 or less ...... (66 ( 5-1 Median = $23,150 

$15,001 to $20,000 ,,,,,, 24 -2 

$20,001 to $25,000 33 ~3 

$25,001 to $30,000 .......... 21 4 

$30,001 to $35,000 11 -5 

$35,001 to $40,000 .............. 4 -6 

$40,001 or over 1-7 

Not sure , — -8 

Refused > < , , * "9 

FIB of the following income categories best describes your total 1985 household 

* income from alt sources, before taxes? ^s it (READ LIST)? 

$15,000 or less (67 ( 1-1 Median - $36,400 

$15,001 to $20,000 6 -2 

$20,001 to $25,000 . . 11-3 

$25,001 to $30,000 13 4 

$30,001 to $35,000 14 -5 

$35,001 to $40,000 . . . 13 "6 

$40,001 or over . . 40 -7 

Not sure -8 

Refused 1-9 

That completes the interview, Thank you very much fnr your cooperation! 

Region 

East 21 Time Eiuf^d: ____ .( A.M. 

Midwest 29 ( P.M. 

South 32 
West 18 
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LOUIS HARRIS AND ASSOCMES, INC 

630 Fifth Ayenm 

New York, New York 10111 

Study No, 864005 (Educational Leaden) 
May 9, 1986 



FOR OFFICE USB ONLY: 
Questionnaire No, . _________ 



Sample Point No, 



10 - II - 12 - 13 - 14 - 15 - 16 



lime Started: 



A.M. 
. P.M. 



Interviewer.' __ „ _ Date . 

Area Code: - — Telephone No.: (18-27 ) 

Hello, I'm _ _ — _________ ___£rom Louis Karris and Associates, 

the national opinion polling and research firm located in New York. We are conducting a 
national survey among leaders in education to learn some of their attitudes about the 
American educational system, and we would like to ask you a few questions. 





INTERVIEWER RECORD: 


Sample Size 


Leadership Category 


150 


a, Principal ................ 


101 


b. Superintendent ........... 


100 


c. AFT/NEA leader ....... 


75 


d. Legislator on education commit?! 


75 


e. Legislative leader .......... 


34 


f. Governor's education aide 


32 


g. State commissioner ........ 


35 


h. State board chairman ....... 


100 


i. Dean of college of education i? 


702 





(28( -1 

-2 

- -3 

_-4 

- --5 

A 

- _-7 

-8 

- -9 



INTERVIEWING DATES; 
MAY 9-JUNE 30, 19SS 



NOTE: Thejgpamte results for each leadership group are projertable to their respective populations. However 
mtMJ^!rii^ m # ^wbinad sample of leaders (N = 702) are not presented becau_e_e' 

combined figures do not refer to a meaningful population. 
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2 If the government was able to make a major improvement in only one of the 
following five services, which do you think should have the highest priority? 



ROTATE - START AT "X" 



2 e 



( ) a. Economic development , > . . . (29( "1 

( ) b. Health care .............. -2 

( ) c. Education . . , . . ~3 

( ) d. Services for the poor ....... , -4 

( ) e. Transportation . . . . s * -5 

Not sure ................ . — -6 

What particular educational reform do you think it is most important for your 
state to fund or to keep funding? 

(30-31) 



RECORD ONE MOST IMPORTANT REFORM 



3. 



During the past several years, has your state enacted any educational reforms 
or not? 



Enacted 
Did not enact 
Not sure , , , , 



(32 C 



.-1 



(ASK Q.4) 
(SKIPTOQ.7) 



^ Have any of these reforms actually be implemented yet in (your school district/ 
schools in your state)? 



Implemented . . 
Not implemented 

Not sure ...... 



(33C 



_-l 
--2 
=-3 



5. 



On the whole, would you say that the educational reforms (in your school district/in 
your state) have had a positive effect, negative effect, or not much effect on 
students? 



Positive effect > -. > (34 (. -1 

Negative effect =2 

Not much effect — . -3 

Not sure ...................... — <A 
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On the whole, would you say that the educational reforms (in your school district/in 
your state) have had a positive effect, negative effect, or not much effect on 
teachers? 



Positive effect (35 (— -1 

Negative effect J} x 

Not much effect . . . , -X 

Not sure . . . , -4 

What would you identify as your stated most signiflcaftt educational reform so far? 
(PROBE, IF NEEDED): Why do you feel that Is significant? 

— ^ (36-37) 



And what would you identify as the educational reform in your state that most needs 
to be changed or modified? 



(38-39) 



Has your state adopted any reforms that particularly affect teachers? 

Ad °P tc d (40 ( _-l (ASK Q.IO) 

Not adopted ............. . «2 T 

Not sure ..,....,..]] _-3 / (SWPTO Q.li) 
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IF "ADOPTED*': 



10. 



Which reforms are those: RECORD UP TO 3 MENTIONS 



(43-44) 
(45-46) 



Pre-Coded List: 

01, Competency tests for si/ teachers 

02, Competency tests for new teacher 
03* New certification standards 

04, Rigorous exams before certification 

05, Performance-based pay such as merit pay, career ladders, or mentor teachers programs 

06, Tenure reforms 

07, Salary increases for all teachers 

08, Increased salary for beginning teachers 

09, Sabbaticals for advanced study 

10, Reducing time spent on non-teaching duties 



(1985) 

j j I will now read you some steps that might be taken to attract good people into 

teaching and to encourage good teachers to remain in teaching. For each please tell 
me whether you think it would help a lot, help a little, or would not help at all? 



Help Help a 

ROTATE - STAOT AT "X" a Lot Litfle 

( ) a. Providing a decent salary (47 ( -1 ^-=2 

( ) b, Providing smaller class size, .................... (48 ( r\ -2 

( ) c. Providing compensation to beginning teachers 

:omparable to other professions that require similar , s m 

iraining, ................................. (49 ( .-1 . -2 

( ) d, Providing better tools and supplies teachers need to do 

thdr fob; ....... (50 ( -1 __-2 

( ) e. Providing advanced study sabbaticals for teachers to 

enhance their professional development ,,,,,,,,,,,, (51 ( - 1 -2 

( ) f. Providing increased financial support for the school 

system, , (52 ( -1 -2 

( ) g, Having more parent involvement with the schools, . . . . . (53 ( ^ - - -2 

( ) h. Reducing the amount of time teachers spend in non- 
teaching duties (54 ( -1 __ -2 

( ) i. Requiring new teachers to serve a supervised 

apprenticeship or internship before being certified (55 ( - 1 -2 



Not Help 
at All 



=-3 
-3 



Not 
Sure 



.-3 
.-3 
--3 

-3 

=-3 

--3 

.-3 



A 
A 



_4 

-4 

A 

=_4 



A 
A 



INTERVIEWER: BE SURE TO REPEAT THE 
Srm OF THE QUESTION SEVERAL TIMES 
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1 2 m wd Iike y° u to ra te how well different people are p erforming the role they are 

supposed to play in the education system. How gwd a Job do you think (READ EACH 
niM) are doing — excellent, pretty good, only fair, <>r pt or? 



ROTATE - START AT "X" 



) a. School principals in your (district/state) . 

) b. Superintendents of local school districts . 

) e. The state commissioner of education , . . 

) d. People in the Governor's office who deal 
with education, * * 5 . , 

) e. Leaders of the teachers* unions and 
teachers' associations in your 
(district/state) 

) f. Deans and professors at colleges of 

education ....................... 

) g. Classroom teachers in your (district/state) . 

) h. State legislators who serve on education 
committees 

) i. 



Parents of school age children . . 
Members of local school boards. 



(60( -1 -2 -3 A 

(61 C 

(62(. 



(63 C 
(64(_ 
(65 (_ 



.-1 



.-1 
_-l 
,-1 



-2 

-2 

-2 

__-2 
-2 



-3 

— ^3 

-3 
-3 



A 

A 



.A 
.A 
.A 



_-5 
_-5 

—-5 



Excellent 
Job 


Pretty 
Good 
Job 


Only 
Fair 
Job 


Poor 
Job 


NO 
Sure 


Not 
Applicable 


(56( -I 
(57( -1 
(58( -1 


-2 

-2 

-2 


=-3 
=-3 
=-3 


_-4 

A 

-4 


—-5 


-6 

-6 

-6 


(59( -1 


^_-2 


-3 


-4 


-=-5 





.-6 

.-6 
.-6 



.-6 
_-6 
.-6 



INTERVIEWER: BE SURE TO REPEAT THE 
STEM OF THE QUESTION SEVERAL TIMES 



INTERVIEWER: IF RESPONDENT WILL NOT 
EVALUATE THEIR OWN POSITION, CHECK 
"NOT APPLICABLEr DO NOT CHECK "NOT 
APPLICABLE" FOR ANY OTHER ITEM THAN 
THE RESPONDENTS OWN POSITION, 
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Here are some statements that people have made about the education system. For 
each, please say whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, 
or disagree strongly* 



Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not 

DO NOT ROTATE Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly Sure 

( ) a. School districts should have a team approach to school 
management that involves the superintendents and the 

principals and the teachers (66 ( -1 E _ -3 __ -4 r5 

( ) hi In my (school/distriet/state) now, the superintendents, 

principals and teachers all do share in the management . 

of the school (<y( - 1 -2 -3 A -5 

( ) c. The principal should recognize and develop the teachers' 

leadership potential by involving them in decision-making . 

about school organization and curriculum (68 (^ ^ __^_ -2 ^3 "4 . =5 

( ) d. In my (school/district/state) now, the principals do 

recognize and develop the teachers leadership potential 

by involving them in decision-making about school - 

organization and curriculum ; (69 ( — -1 _-2 -3 -4 -5 

( ) e. Tenure should be as difficult for teachers to get as it is 

for them to lose (70 ( .-I =-2 -3 -4 _-5 

( ) f . A teacher's years of experience should be recognized with 
the corresponding salary when a teacher moves from one 

school district to another < (71 ( -1 -3 -4 
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INTERVIEWER SAY: THESE NEXT QUESTIONS EACH HAVE TWO PARTS. FIRST I WILL BE ASKING WHO YOU THINK 
SHOULD HAVE TOE MAJOR ROLE IN DOING VARIOUS THINGS- THEN I WILL BE ASKING WHO ACTUAm F DOES HAVE 
THE M^JOR ROI £* 



14. Who do > ou think should have the major role (READ EACH ITEM) — the principal, 
the teachers, or someone else? 

15. At the P resent tin,e w ho actually does have the major role (READ EACH ITEM) — 
the principal, the teachers, or someone else? 



Q-14 

Should Have Major Role 



ROTATE - START AT 


Frin 

She 


clpal 
uid 


Teachers 
Should 


Both 
(Vol) 


( ) a. For the hiring of new 
teachers . , 


(72 L 


-1 


-2 


__-3 
—-3 


( ) b, For choosing which text 
hooks are to be used. 


(73 ( 


-i 


-2 


( ) c. For evaluating how new 

teachers are performing . . . 


(74( 


-1 


-2 





Someone 
Else 



Nat 
Sure 



( ) d To! evaluating lnm* more 
experienced teachers are 
performing (75 (_ 

( ) e. In disciplining students . . . . (76 (_ 

< ) f. In designing and conducting 

Insem'ce training ........ (77 ( . 

( ) g. In assigning students and 

scheduling classes (78 (_ 

( 5 h. In handling the 

#0#*educauon problems that 

students bring with them to 

school (79(_ 

< ) I. For Selecting new principals. (80 (_ 

( / 1 In deciding about budget 

allocations for the school 2 (10(_ 



=-1 



„-2 
.-2 



.-2 

,-2 



=-1 
=-1 



.-2 
.-2 



__-3 
•3 

__-3 
— -3 

—-3 

3 



-i _-5 

_-4 _-5 

=4 . 5 

-4 _-5 

,4 



—-5 
_-5 



.4 
.-4 



=-5 
-•5 



--2 . ,3 



=4 _ s 



Q.15 

Actually Does Have Major Role 



Principal Teachers Both Someone No! 
Does Do (Vol) Else Sure 



(ll(. -l 
(12(. -1 

(13C—-1 



(14C 
(15(- 

06C- 
(17C 



.-1 
.-1 



(18(_ 
(19(- 



(20 1- 



^-1 



INTERVIEWER- BE SURE TO REPEAT THE STEM OF THE 
QUESTION SEVERAL TIMES. 



•2 _ 3 - A -5 

-2 -3 4 _-5 

=-2 .-3 _. -4 _ 5 



_-2 
_,2 

_-2 

.-2 



„-2 

_-2 



_-3 
3 

_-3 

--3 

--3 
.-3 



,4 
.4 



.4 

.4 



_-5 
_-5 

—-5 



-4 _-5 
-4 _-5 



-2 .. -3 4 



NOTE". GIVE PRIORITY TO THE ANSWER CATEGORY 
SHOWN, FOR EXAMPLE, IF RESPONDENT SAYS 
"PRINCIPAL SUPEMNTONDENT" RECORD THE 
ANSWER AS "PRINCIPAl." OR, IF RESPONDENT SAYS 
"TEACHERS AND SCHOOL BOARD" RECORD THE 
ANSWERS AS "TEACHERS," IF RESPONDENT SAYS 
"PRINCIPAL, AND TEACHER AND 
SUPERINTENDENT" RECORD ANSWER AS "BOTH 
(VOL,)," 
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CARD 2 864005-L 
|^ Now some questions about career ladder programs. These programs divide 

teaching into different jobs and then provide different ranks and different salaries 
according to the level of responsibility. Here are some statements regarding career 
ladder programs. For each, please tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, 
disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly 



Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not 

ROTATE — START AT "X" Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly Sure 

( ) a. Career ladder programs improve teachers' chances for 

professional growth and development (21( -1 =2 , -3 =4 —^5 

( ) b. The methods used to select teachers for career ladder 

programs are unfair and non-ob]ective , (22 =-1 "2 --3 r4 =—"5 

( ) e. Teachers have a real say in the development and ' 

operation of the career ladder program (23 C = "1 ^2 = -3 -5 

( ) d. Career ladder programs create artificial and unfortunate . 

distinctions among teachers .................... (24 =^1 . ^2 =^ ="3 - ~4 —"5 



j y Overall $ do you personally favcr or oppose career ladder programs? 

Favor (24 ( -1 

Oppose , =2 

Depends (vol.) » . « . *3 

Not sure =4 



IOT1RVIEWER: IF RESPONDENT ASKS WHICH CAREER 
LADDER PROGRAM IN PARTICULAR WE ARE 
REFERRING T0 S PROMPT WITH "THE ONES YOU ARE 
MOST FAMILIAR WITHr 



Now some questions about merit pay systems, These systems select a certain 
number of teachers as meritorious and then pay them a greater amount of money 
with no change in their duties. Here are some statements regarding merit pay 
systems. For each* please tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree 
somewhat, or disagree strongly 



Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not 

ROTATE — START AT "X" Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly Sure 

( ) a. Merit pay systems provide valuable incentives for teachers r 

to improve their performance , (26 ( =1 — ^2 _ _-j - -4 „-5 

( ) b Merit pay systems create artificial and unfortunate y 

distinctions anion j teachers (27 (— -2 ^3 =4 .-5 

( ) e. Merit pay systems recognize and reward outstanding 

quality teachers ,,,,,, (28 (_ ,-1 -2 -3 -4 -5 

( ) d. The means that are used to select the teachers for merit 

pay tend to be unfair and non-objective , , , , , (29 (— "1 ^-2 =3 - "4 =5 
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Overall, do you personally favor or oppose merit pay systems? 

Favor (30(__4 

Oppose , . , m?. 

Depends (vol,) , . ^ 

Not sure , , -4 



§64005 L 



INTBRVBWERi IF RESPONDENT ASKS WHICH MERIT 
FAY SYSTEM IN PARTICULAR WE ARE REFERRING 
TO, PROMPT WITH "THE ONES YOU ARE MOST 

familiar wrrar 



20, 



Now some questions about mentor teacher programs* These programs designate 
certain teachers to perform special one-on-one professional coaching for other 
teachers* Here are some statements regarding mentor teacher programs* For each, 
please tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or 
disagree strongly. 



ROTATE — START AT "3T 

( ) a. Mentor teacher programs help to improve the teaching 
skills of new teachers 

( ) b. Mentor teacher programs create artificial and 
unfortunate distinctions among teachers 

( ) c. Mentor teacher programs are a good way to continue 
coaching for all teachers no matter how experienced 
they are ................................. 

( ) d. Becoming a mentor teacher is too much of a short-term 
position instead of a permanent career advancement . , 



A^ee 
Strongly 



(31 ( -1 

(32(. -1 

(33( 

(34 ( . 



A^ee 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Not 


Somewhat 


Somewhat 


Strongly 


Sure 


=2 


_-3 


4 


_-5 


-2 


-3 


4 


=-5 



-2 
-2 



--3 
--3 



--4 .-5 
--4 .-5 



21 



Overall, do you favor or oppose mentor teacher programs? 

(35 ( 



Favor 
Oppose 
Depends (vol.) 
Not sure . , , . 



-2 

.-3 

A 



INTERVIEWER: W RESPONDENT ASKS WHICH 
MENTOR TEACHER PROGRAM IN PARTICULAR 
WE ARE REFERRING TO, PROMPT WITH **THE 
ONES TOU ARE MOST FAMILIAR WTTHV 
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22 m Some people have suggested the establishment of specialty certification boards 
such as exist for some other professions like accountants, architects, and lawyers, 
These boards would certify experienced teachers in their own specialty; based on 
formal training and experience and rigorous examinations or other evidence of 
outstanding performance. Do you personally favor or oppose establishing such 
specialty certification boards? 

Favor (56(__»1 

Oppose ^2 

Depends (vol.) , -3 

Not sure -4 
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2 J If such specialty certification boards were established, they might be used in several 
different possible ways. Do you think that specialty certification boards should, or 
should not (READ EACH ITEM)? 









Should 


Depends 
(Vol.) 


Not 


DO NOT ROTATE 


Should 




Not 


Sure 


a. Be used as an alternative to merit pay systems? 


.. (37( 


-1 


-2 


-3 


=4 


b. Be used as an alternative to career ladder programs? 


• • (38( 


-1 


.... -2 


-3 


-4 


c. Be used as a means of advancing through a career ladder 


(39( 










program? , . . s , . . , , 


-1 


-2 


-3 


-4 



2^ If such specialty certification boards were established, do you think that increased 
salary should, or should not, be given to those teachers who become certified in 
a specialty? 

Should be given , , (40 ( -1 

Should not be given , -2 

Depends (vol,) "3 

Not sure ---4 

2 ^ If advanced training is needed for specialty certification, do you think that teachers 
should pay for the training themselves, or do you think that teachers should be 
reimbursed in some way? 

Pay by themselves ............... (41 ( — "1 

Reimbursed , _-2 

Depends (voL) , , , , , , "3 

Not sure . . . , , — -4 

2^ In the near future, how serious a problem do you feel that shortages of qualified 
teachers (in your school/in your district/in your state) will be — a very serious 
problem, somewhat serious problem, not too serious problem, or not a serious 
problem at all? 

Very serious . . (42 ( -1 

Somewhat serious . . . . . . . g 2 

Not too serious . -3 

Not serious at all . - - _-4 

Not sure -5 



PS 
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2 7* If thefC were a teacher shortage in some areas around the country, here are some 
things that might possibly contribute to such a teacher shortage* For each, please 
tell me whether you think it will or will not contribute to % teacher shortage. Do you 
think (READ EACH mM) will or will not contribute to a teacher shortage? 



ROTATE — START AT "X" 

( ) a* The salaries that teachers get ................. 

( ) b. The working conditions that teachers have 

( ) c. Opportunities in other fields, especially for women, . . 

( ) d. The status that society gives to the teaching profession 

( ) e. A temporary imbalance between the growth of the 

school-age population and the number of people who 
are entering teaching * * , , , f f f . . . , 

( ) f. A growth in the number of students today with 

non* education problems 5 f f f f . , , . 



Will 
Contribute 


win Not 

Contribute 


Not 
Sure 


(45( -1 


._, -2 


=-3 


(44( -1 
(45 C—-1 


._, -2 
-2 


-=-3 
=■3 


(46(_-l 


-2 


=-3 






(47( -1 


_ -2 


— =3 


(48( -1 


-2 


- » 

— O 



INI1RVIEWER: BE SURE TO REPEAT THE 
Sim OF TOE QUESTION SEVERAL TIMES 



28* Some P eo P le have suggested that 5 when a school district hires teachers, the district 
should give fiill credit for a teacher's total years of past teaching service* If school 
districts did give full credit for past service, dej you think it would, or would not 
(READ EACH fllM), 



ROTATE — START AT "X" 

( ) a. Encourage those who have left teaching to return to the 
classroom s , , 

( ) b. Attract teachers into high shortage geographic areas like 
the inner cities 

( ) e. Make some school districts top heavy with senior 

teachers whose salaries are at the upper end of the scale, 

( ) d, Give teachers economic mobility to move between 

districts ...................... 

( ) e. Deprive poorer school districts of many of their best 
teachers 



INTORVIEWER^ BE SURE TO REPEAT THE 
SIXM OF THE QUESTION SEVERN TIMES 



Wcyld 


would 

Not 


Nut 
Sure 


(49( -l 


-2 


_-3 


eoc— 


-2 


=-3 


(51 ( -1 


-2 


—-3 


(52(_-l 


- - -2 


—-3 






(53( -I 


-2 


_-3 



99 

99 
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2<J How many years total hava you been professionally involved with die field of 
education? 



I. I 



years 



(54-55) 

Not sure .,..(56 ( 1 

And how many years have you served in your current position? 

L 1 _ J years 

(57-58) 

Not sure,...(59( -1 

^ j Is the overall quality of new teachers entering the profession today better, worse, or 
about the same as the quality of new teachers in the past? 

Bettfei ....................... (600 .-1 

Worse ....... ............ . -2 

About the same ................. -3 

Depends (vol) ................. . -4 

Not sure , ^5 

52 ^ m Y point in your career have you ever taught full time in an elementary or 
secondary school classroom? 

Yes, taught .................... (6l ( -1 

N6................. _-2 

Not sure ...................... . _-3 



By observation: Sex: 

Male a (62(wr-l 

Female ............. _-2 

Thank you. That completes die interview. 



Time Ended: ( 4.M* 

- , ( P.M. 

65-802 



wo 



100 



;rjc 
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